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THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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Dependable STANDARD Equipment 
DOUBLE DUTY EXTRACTORS 


@ Strong reinforced construction. 





@ Balanced reel turns on ball bearings. 
@ Adjustable honey flow gate. 

@ Full comb support. 

lifts off to 


Entire top gearing 
easily pour in cappings. Whirling 
a few minutes dries them. Reel 
basket quickly lifted out to dump 
dried cappings and clean. 

No. 14 (illustrated) handles 
Half-Depth frames 
+ half-depth frames 
or 6 Shallow frames 
or 8 Shallow frames 


4 Standard or 8 
No. 6 handles 2 standard or 
o. 12 handles 3 Jumbo 
No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo 


PATENTED 


THOUSANDS OF USERS ENDORSE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Drive rive 
No. 6—2-Frame Fu'x lB" $11.95 $16.45 
No. 12—3-Frame 12"x16" 15.25 19.65 
No. 14—4-Frame 9%"x16" 14.25 18.60 
No. 18--4-Frame 12*x16" 21.00 24.50 

NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 

24-Frame Radials _. $80.00 2-Gal. Steam Boilcrs $2.50 
2-Frame Reversibles 21.90 Hive Tools— 8" 50c— |0° 55c 
ncapping Knife 8!" 1.15 2-Way Bee Escapes, 12 for 1.15 
2-Stem Steam Knives 4.45 Wire Embedders -20 


ASK YOUR DEALER-—If he cannot supply you, write us. Catalog Free- 
DEALERS~— Write for your supply of Standard Folders 


with your name imprinted. 
For 68 years making honest goods, and giving fair, square treatment. 
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Large Stock of All Items 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS PACKAGES 


Glass Pails—20-oz., 2 %-lb., 5-lb. 

Square Pantry Jars—20-oz. and 44-oz. 
Modernistic Jars—8-oz., 16-0z. and 32-o0z. 
Bee Hive Jars—8-oz., 16-oz. and 32-oz. 
Honey Servers. 


CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES 


5-Gal. Square Cans, bulk or cased 
5 and 10 Pound Pails 
2%-lb. Cans. 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES 
Window Cartons 


Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 


For the best service order from 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





IN 





“ 
CONTAINERS 





TIN 


Friction Top Pails and Cans 


x 2% Ib. cans, per reshipping case of 24 $1.10 
x 2% lb. cans, per carton of 100 3.75 
x 5 lb. pails, per reshipping case of 12 .87 
x 5 lb. pails, per carton of 50 2.88 
x 10 lb. pails, per reshipping case of 6 .75 
x 10 lb. pails, per carton of 50 4.30 
60 lb. cans, 24%” caps, in bulk, each .30 
60 lb. cans, per reship; ing case of 2 .92 
60 lb. cans, per carton of 24 6.72 


(x) (Soldered with pure tin solder.) 


Write for Quantity Prices 





For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, cartons and shipping 


We have a Complete Stock of 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


Prompt Shipping Service Guaranteed ! 


GLASS 


Masterline Glass Jars 


2 lb. jars, per carton of 12 $ .58 
1 lb. jars, per carton of 24 .87 
% lb. jars, per carton of 24 .67 
Bee Hive Jars 

2 lb. jars, per carton of 12 .58 
1 lb. jars, per carton of 24 .87 
% lb. jars, per carton of 24 .67 
Glass Honey Pails 

2% lb. pails, per carton of 12 .58 
5 lb. pails, per carton of 6 45 


All prices F. O. B., Boyd, Wisconsin 


cases, refer to our catalog 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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Honey Containers 
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COMPLETE FALL PRICE h with these and offer items 
for your end of the season needs. Send for éopy. 
It gives complete description and prices 








| <= Comb Honey Wrappers 
TIN GLASS JARS and Cartons 


Plain friction top pails and —— — Ya-lb., 1- 


cans. 60-lb. cans. Singly, case, 


Revelation flat and bag wrap- 
pers. Window cartons. Corru- 


Round —2'4 lb., 5-lb. gated shipping cases. Wood 
truckload or carload. and 10-lb. (equipped with shipping cases (single or dou- 
LOWER PRICES bails). ble tier). 
Ai. 


Reshipping Cartons . . . Honey Signs . . . Sample Bottles and 
Mailing Cases . . Beehive Paint . . Lily Tulip Cups 














EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT HONEY LABELS 
Extractors, Uncapping Knives, Un- A complete catalog of sales compel- 

capping Planes (steam or electric), ling labels, ready to try out on your 

Capping Melters. honey containers (on request). 














QUEEN BEES FOR FALL REQUEENING 


JUST DROP A CARD TO 


Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, Illinois 
A j= $= § Sitti emmEED 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 





° EDITORIAL ° 


SAFFLOWER 


G RIA changes are taking place in American 
agriculture and the beekeeper often finds himself 
in difhculty As new crops take the 
place of those which have long been grown in a 
neighborhood the beekeeper may find his situation 
greatly Impro\ ed or the change may spell disaster. 
The spread of sweet clover following the first 
World War provided a large area of the finest 
bee pasture ever known. The later spread of soy- 
beans and lespedeza has brought but little benefit 
to the beeman. 

\nother new crop will soon find its place. 
SatHower has been tried in an experimental way 


as a result. 


in many localities the past season and the reports 
are uniformly favorable. that 
very soon it will be grown in large acreage. 


Indications are 

SafHower is a thistle-like plant, growing to a 
height of about three feet, with bright yellow 
flowers. It is grown for its seeds, which contain 
oil. The oil is edible but is in special demand for 
its quick-drying qualities in the paint and varnish 
industry. It was originally used in India where, 
in addition to the use of the oil for illumination 
and food, the flowers provided red and blue dyes. 
Since most dyes are now made synthetically, the 
plant is little used for that purpose. 

Because of abnormal shipping conditions which 
make importation difficult, saflower seeds are 
selling at $70 to $80 per ton at the present time. 
\pparently the paint and varnish industry is pre- 
pared to furnish a market for large quantities of 
the seed. 

Saflower does best on a fertile soil and is not 
well suited to sandy, gravelly or heavy gumbo 
It succeeds under a wide range of climatic 
Moisture is required to germinate 
the seed; but, once established, the plant. will 
stand considerable dry weather. Safllower seed is 
harvested readily with the combine such as used 
for other grains. 


soils. 


conditions. 
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In the American Bee Journal test garden, 
saflower made a good showing. The seed germi- 
nated promptly, the plants grew rapidly and set 
seed abundantly. It gave every indication of 
having found a favorable environment. 

While the bees visited the flowers freely it ap- 
peared that the plant is not likely to prove ol 
major importance to the beekeeper. 
is dificult to estimate the value of a 
of bee pasture in such a small plot and it may 
Safhower 
started to bloom July first, so was in competition 
with sweet 
period. 


petition of sweet clover, it might serve as a greater 


Of course it 
new source 


prove of greater value than we think. 


clover during its entire flowering 


In localities where it might lack the com- 


attraction to the bees. 

We will await somewhat impatiently reports 
located within reach of 
We contidently expect that 
saflower will shortly become a major farm crop in 
hope that it 
prove to be of value for bee pasture. 


from beemen who are 
fields of this plant. 


some neighborhoods and we will 


PLANTING FOR BEE PASTURE 


S KE VERAL readers have written to us asking 
for recommendations for planting several acres 
for bee pasture. The country is so big that no 
single suggestion would be suited to all conditions. 
It is necessary to be familiar with local conditions 
and the plants which do well in order to advise 
safely. Even a very short distance often  re- 
quires an entirely different kind of plants for equal 
success. Soil types may be so ditterent even on 
the same farm that one plant will succeed in onc 
area and fail in another. 

So little is known, as yet, regarding many of the 
honey plants that many disappointments are like- 
ly to occur with an extensive planting. Our sug- 
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gestion, in most cases, is to try a few packets of 
seed of several different kinds and to devote most 
of the area to some well-tried farm crop known to 
vield nectar in the locality, such as buckwheat and 
sweet clover. Things that do well in small plots 
can later be tried on a more extensive scale as 
their requirements become known. 

In our test plots we often have considerable 
dithculty in getting new plants to grow until we 
become familiar with their individual require- 
ments. We had several failures with the cleomes 
when the seed was planted in the usual way in 
spring but when planted in fall or winter they have 
\nise- 


hyssop did poorly when treated as we do most otf 


pro ed among the easiest plants to grow. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


WHEN BEEKEEPERS MEET 


O NCE more it is the season for meetings of bee- 
keepers. The crop is all removed and in process 
of preparation for market. The bees have had 
their final examination, and all possible has been 
done to insure their living over the winter and 
coming into the spring in such condition as to be 
able to gather a profitable crop of honey next 
year. 

It is time now to give a thorough mental review 
to all our operations of the past season so that 
the unfavorable ones will not be repeated in the 
future. Changes are strongly indicated in stock, 
in Management, and in manipulations. Hlow can 
these things be better decided than by borrowing 
the successful ideas of our fellow beekeeper, and 
how better to get them than to meet him at a Bee- 
keepers’ Meeting ? 

After all, it must be admitted that the oppor- 
tunity of the average beekeeper to discuss his 
problems with members of his own community is 
very limited, and it is impractical to travel over 
large areas to find some kindred soul who will lend 
a willing ear. Being able to meet a large number 
of those kindred souls at some designated time 
Surely someone 
there will listen to all the things we need to get 
off our chest. 


and place is a great advantage. 


These are the things We expect from a meeting 
rf beekeepers, and, that we may continue to re- 
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+ 
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2 
our garden seeds; but when the 8zround was pre 


pared in autumn and the seed soged thinly on top 
of the frozen ground in winterga perfect stand 


was the result. é 


\s yet we do not know what firections to giv: 
to insure success with a considgyable number ot 
wild plants which are valuable bée pasture. Seed 
of many of them is scarce and Shen availablk 


all is high in price. To plant Fxtensively unde: 


such conditions ts to risk loss. 4 


] 


Results in our honey plant gailen indicate that 
it may be possible for beekeeperg substantially to 
mprove conditions by planting Mor bee pasturs 


where low priced land is availabl>. 


s 


ceive them, we can aftord to give liberal support 
to our organizations. 

here are, however, a few misplaced ettorts 
expended within our associations and this is re 
grettable, because it detracts from rather than 
adding to the benefits derived. Why should we 
cry on the shoulder of our fellow beekeeper about 
the price ot, or lack of demand for, oul product f 
\ll the tears shed at the speaker's table or in the 
halls will never find a market for an equal amount 
of honey. Those whom we may expect to be out 
customers cannot be found in such a gathering. 
\ny worthy plan to increase demand should re 
ceive full and enthusiastic support and free dis 
cussion, but, to complain about the price of honey 
and not otter some method or manner ot 
creasing the demand is a waste of time and ettort 

lhe sale of supplies has long been considered 
a part of the legitimate and expected functions of 
an organization of beekeepers. No doubt it ha 
been a benefit to a few individuals, but it has cost 
at least a part of the support of all those who d 
pend on the sale of supplies for any part of the 
living, from the large manutacturer down to the 
little fellow who keeps a few extras on hand tor 
[his is a 


port which should not be sacrificed for sucl 


the convenience of his neighbors. i] 
small gain. 

[et us carefully review the activities of our 
organizations and restrict ourselves to those 
things which are a benefit and a help to all the 
beekeepers. Gslenn ©. Tones 
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Honey Containers 


q@ All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and bails at the fac- 
tory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps, in reshipping cartons. 


@.If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in or- 
dering tin or glass containers or both together. 


@ Prices subject to change without notice. 


F. O. B. the following points. 











Sizes, Weight and Number per carton|Catalog No.| Watertown | Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg Albany 
214 lb. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 Ibs. Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 lbs. Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 Ibs. Y69 4.30 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.60 
5 ql. cane 16 in carton, wt. 54 |bs.* Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 D.25 
16 lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 lbs. Y630 yf 48 ~é2 .68 64 
1 lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 17 lbs. Y631 388 08 20 20 92 
2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 14 Ibs. Y632 .60 .66 .60 62 62 
3 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 18 lbs. Y633 .65 32 67 67 67 
5 lb. round glass pails 6/c wt. 11 lbs. Y635 52 08 2 06 .o4 























216 lb. square glass pails 12/c, wt. 15 Ibs. stocked at Lynchburg only, $ .79. 
5 Ib. square glass pails, 6/c, wt. 11 lbs., Y637, stocked at Lynchburg only $ .64. 








*Can only be shipped 16/c. Write Sioux City for bulk prices. 


WINDOW CARTONS HONEY SERVERS 


These pink and green cartons with Y644—414"x17%7%" Beeway No drip servers hold a pound 


f honey and make an attrac- 
Au” 4” °o 
Y645—4 14 "x1 4g No Beeway tive sales package or premium 


Y646—4”"x5”x13g” No. B’way and sales item. Colored handle, 


clear glass, trigger control 


large cellophane window help sell 


section honey. We also supply 





Sia nk ; 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 Much 1 lee 12/c £0. b. 
a Sep Gegag ena ene 1,000, $8.75 ie. ies for ‘quantity 
cartons for shipping extracted prices. Y628 No Drip Honey 
Weight 61. lbs. per 100; 55 lbs. Servers, weight 1 lb. postage 
honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. extra. Each 40c. 

100 500 

Y649 Colored 414, Blue and White § .90O $3.95 

Y664 Plain 414 .60 2.70 

Y658 Colored Bag 414 1.05 4.35 

Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. 50ce 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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COLLECTED IDEAS ABOUT 





WINTERING 


To Hy W. Sanders, Morris, Manitoba: 


have enjoyed your articles in the 

American Bee Journal. They have 
been helpful in building our business. 
My wife and I started six years ago 
at the bottom of the depression with 
about ten colonies and a few dollars. 
We now have about seventy colonies. 

I want some advice about wintering 
bees and about a bee cellar. We have 
had considerable trouble in wintering, 
carrying out dead bees each spring 
from our living house cellar where it 
is hard to keep the bees quiet without 
the cellar being too cool. Whether 
we put away colonies with too many 
old bees or whether we disturb them 
too much, I do not know. We would 
like to build a cellar for one hundred 
to two hundred colonies on a hillside. 
What size do you think satisfactory? 
We do not intend to put a building 
over it, but some other covering such 
as clay. 

In getting colonies ready for 
winter, do you advise killing queens 
to allow the colony to produce a new 
one at a time when bees are not 
sO necessary, giving the colony a 
queen for fall egg laying to prevent 
wintering too many old bees? 

Manitoba Beekeeper. 


Answer from Mr. Sanders: —1I have 
tried wintering bees in Manitoba a 
number of times and have had more 
failures than successes. 

In recent years we have been down 
in Texas each spring with our truck 
for bees and have not bothered with 
wintering. The fall work is easier 
and consists only of gasing the bees 
and sorting up and storing equip- 
ment. We think there is less chance 
of bees picking up disease if they 
are not on hand from September 
to May. The cost of winter feed is 
about the same as the cost of pack- 
ages, On the other hand, if you bring 
a colony through in good condition, 
it will often gather a larger crop than 
a new colony will. 

We had good success one winter by 
packing colonies in quadruple cases 
outdoors. They all came _ through. 
Next winter in the same cases, they 
died. I think the system of outdoor 
wintering most usually recommended 
is a lighter pack than the quadruple 
“ase. Just three or four inches of 
shavings, leaves or flax straw inside 
a tar paper container. The colonies 
should be in two stories with plenty 
of honey and a top entrance. 

Under our extracting house we dug 


a cellar eight feet deep, and we put 
ten inches of planer shavings between 
the floors. Two or three times we 
have wintered bees successfully in 
there, but the last time we put the 
bees in early and went south. In 
December there was a warm spell and 
the cellar must have heated up great 
ly, because the bees left their hives 
and clustered in bunches in the venti 
lators where we found them dead. | 
had all the feed left and the hives 
were not full of bees and mould 
Another time we had a long spell of 
cold weather and about half the bees 
in the cellar died. Another time the 
cellar got flooded, but, of course, it 
was nobody’s fault but our own. 

You mention carrying out tubs of 
dead bees from the cellar. There is 
nothing wrong about that. There is 
a normal mortality in bees in winte) 
as in summer and so long as they fly 
out and die on the floor it is all right. 
I think it is a good thing to sweep the 
cellar occasionally to keep the air 
sweet and clean. 

Now, about that bee cellar. A hill 
side sounds all right. You can arrangs 
a driveway so that a truck will bring 
the bees to the entrance. You can 
get depth easily by going into a hill 
side, but I would put a regular roof 
on it if I were you and insulate with 
twelve to eighteen inches of plane: 
shavings over the joists. They are 
light and warm. If you pile dirt back 
on the roof, it is heavy and needs big 
timbers and next summer the rain 
will wash it down into the cellar. If 
you plan to roof over the dirt, it is 
not so bad, but the extra cost of 
planer shavings is not much and they 
are the best. You should put a venti 
lating shaft up through the hillside 
and put in double doors to keep out 
the cold. 

To get bees ready for winter, you 
should start early, July 10 is a good 
time to look for queens, and it is no 
use to try to winter a colony that 
does not have a good queen from 
July 10 to frost, because it is the eggs 
she lays that will produce the bees 
you hope to have next spring. If you 
have good queens and fairly large 
colonies, you must see that each has 
plenty of early honey or heavy syrup 
It is foolish to let any colony starve 
to death. 

You ask about killing queens and 
letting the bees raise another at a 
time when bees are not necessary. 
This is bad both in theory and in 
practice. There never is a time when 


bees are not necessary, and you want 


lots of bees for wintering. The old 
ones will die off fast enough and be 
found on the cellar floor. Good 


queens are not raised under any but 
the very best conditions, good honey 
flow, strong colonies, and eggs from 
superior stock. You cannot get these 
in a hit or miss method. My advice 
is to let the experts raise the queens 
and for you to buy them. You will 
get your money back many times in 
more honey. 

The best beekeeper I ever worked 
for was M. H. Mendleson, of Cali- 
fornia, who once said to me, “All 
there is to this business is young 
queens and lots of feed.” It is not 
altogether true, but it is not a bad 
motto. If you can winter bees suc 
cessfully, I idvise buying young 
queens in May and dividing young 
strong colonies each with a young 
queen about May 15. 


. 
CELLAR WINTERING 


Where winters are usually long 
with little opportunity for flight, 
cellar wintering is advisable provided 
proper preparation is made for it. 
This includes requeening, being sure 
of rearing young bees in the fall by 
having room and stores, and seeing 
that colonies are supplied with food, 
well ripened and of good quality. 

A study of the weather records 
should be made to determine the 
average last good flight date in the 
fall. For instance, a study of weather 
records over a period of years at 
Madison, Wisconsin showed that in 
nine out of ten years the bees got 
a good flight between the 10th and 
20th of November. Our usual rule in 
cellar wintering was to wait for that 
flight day which allowed the bees to 
rid themselves of accumulated waste 
matter, and then the bees were at 
once placed in the cellar. However, 
I do remember waiting to December 
8 one year for the flight that did not 
come, and we put the bees in the 
cellar without It would have been 
better, probably, in this case, to have 
put the bees in after the last actual 
good flight even if it was earlier than 
November 10. They would have 
wintered better 

It was found _ oo at Madison, in the 
spring, the bee«. had a chance to fly 
four out of five*years between March 
20 and 25. ) 


practice was to set 
the bees out during this period if they 
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were restless and in need of a flight, 
but otherwise to wait until the first 
of April which nearly always provided 
flight temperatures. A beekeeper can 
usually make arrangements with the 
weather bureau to have collect tele- 
grams sent advising when a particular 
range of temperature will arrive so 
he can make preparation for setting 
his bees out for the period of flight. 

While 50° F. is the temperature 
commonly stated as a safe flight 
temperature for bees, my _ obser- 
vations show that Italian bees will 
fly freely around 46° F, It is re- 
ported that Caucasians fly in even 
colder weather, but I cannot support 
that statement by my own obser- 
vations. 50° F. is probably a safe 
temperature to use. 

So far I have said nothing about 
the proper cellar temperature. It has 
been found that individual bees away 
from the cluster, by themselves, be- 
come chilled at temperatures sur- 
rounding 41° F. I have found that 
an outside-of-the-hive temperature in 
outdoor-wintered bees in the day 
time of 41° F. seemed to arouse the 
bees and increase their activity as if 
they were getting ready to fly, which 
in turn raised the cluster temperature. 
This did not seem to occur with 
cellar-wintered bees in the dark. 

My observation with cellar-wintered 
that no particular trouble 
comes until the cellar temperature 
rises to or about 50° F. It is more 
evident as the winter progresses and 
the bees become distressed with the 
accumulation of waste material. 


bees is 


A temperature of 45° F. is prob- 
ably satisfactory for cellar winter- 
ing. That temperature was arrived 
at after a study of cluster temper- 
atures by means of electrical ther- 
mometers over a period of years, and 
from the opinions of the old bee 
masters whose reports in the bee 
journals are being checked and are 
found to be right after various ex- 
periments under varying conditions. 

Certain experiments in recent years 
attempt to show that bees use less 
stores at lower than at _ higher 
temperatures. We believe that there 
must be an error in this. We main- 
tain that bees consume less stores 
with greater protection, provided con- 


ditions are such that they remain 
quiet upon the combs. In _ colder 
weather or during a colder corre- 


sponding period, they will use more 
stores than during a warmer period, 
provided the latter is not within 
the increased activity range (flight 
weather or brood rearing). 

Our stores consumption offer proof 
for this, besides our temperature 
records of colonies with various types 
of protection, which show that bees 
maintain a more or common 
cluster temperature regardless of the 
outside temperature, except when 
they are not able to keep up the 


less 
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temperature because of inability to 
reach supplies of stores during cold 
weather. It takes more stores to 
keep the fires burning during periods 
of extreme cold. 

The lower the temperature to 
which the bees are exposed, the 
higher the relative humidity, which 


may reach a point of condensation 
within the hives which is not de- 
sirable. This increased humidity may 


be the reason why some western bee- 
keepers prefer a lower temperature 
for cellar wintering, at which they 
say bees are more quiet. If this is 
true, their problem may be a matter 
of increasing moisture rather than re- 
moving moisture. 

In the construction of a bee cellar, 
regulation of moisture as well as of 
temperature should be considered. 
Probably both can be taken care of 
by some form of upward draft or 
ventilating system. 

V. G. Milum, 
University of Illinois. 


a 
A WINTER HIVE 


In this part of Minnesota, thirty- 
two miles north of Brainerd, nearly 
all beekeepers winter bees in a cellar. 
However, I had no suitable cellar. 
What to do? I took each hive of 
bees and nailed a quarter inch cleat 
all around the sides and ends _ in- 
cluding the bottom board. Over these 
cleats I wrapped a double faced cor- 
rugated cardboard cut to fit. This 
cardboard was fastened on the first 
set of cleats with a second set of 
cleats one quarter inch thick, and 
another wrapping of double faced 
cardboard was fastened with a third 
set of quarter inch cleats, thus form- 
ing two dead air spaces on the sides 
and ends. 

I had to make a special cover in 
addition to the regular cover, large 
enough to cover the hive and the 
wrapping, slipping down over the 
hive, wrappings cleats and all. I made 
it of the same cardboard wrappings, 
cleated to a frame which slipped ove 
the entire hive, telescope fashion. 
Probably roofing paper would _ be 
better. The regular hive cover was 
put on top to prevent damage to the 
cardboard cover. 
make-shift ar- 
years and all 
the summer the 


I have used this 
rangement for several 
the year round. In 


regular hive cover is used and the 
special cover is stored. I have very 
little winter packing to do and no 


moving in and out of a cellar. This 
winter hive, as described, is good for 
several The hives stay on 
their summer stands the year round, 
and all the packing for winter 
necessary is to put on a super and 
one or two inches of flat newspaper, 
and the balance of the space filled 


seasons, 


OCTOBER 


with dry sawdust or leaves. Instead 
of the regular super for the news- 
paper and packing, I made a larger 
frame about four inches wide that 
just fits inside the cover; but either 
way is satisfactory. I put a window 
screen under the packing to prevent 
the bees from chewing and destroying 
it. 

The larger cover allows a slow up- 
ward ventilation which gradually 
carries out the moisture. The 
dust or leaves are never wet or damp. 
The escape of moisture was just 
enough to make the bees come out 
dry and clean in the spring. I would 
not use a cellar even if it were the 
best one in the United States. 

Don’t forget to help the bees out 
by placing them in a sheltered spot 
out of the way of the cold winds, the 
south side of a hill, or the south side 
of a building, and up as high as the 
location will permit, so the cold damp 
air will drain away. Select a spot to 
be used permanently because the 
hives are packed individually and 
need no carrying about. They stay 
there winter and summer year after 
year, with very little to do. 

Joseph Ruel, 
Fifty Lakes, Minnesota. 


saw- 
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A SLIP-OVER CASE 


The best packing case I ever used 
was made of %-inch matched ceiling 
lumber set vertically. It was con- 
structed in box form, 23 by 27 inches 
by 28 inches high with open bottom 
and removable gable top covered with 
shingles. One end of the had 
5%s-inch auger holes, 3 inches up 
from the bottom, and a loose channel 
was provided to lead from the hive 
entrance to the auger holes. 

When packing, the case would be 
slipped down over and around the 
hive, the spaces at the sides, ends and 
top filled with forest leaves lightly 
packed, after which the telescoping 
cover was put in place. I had twelve 
of these and for many years 
they had given almost perfect winter- 
ing until one year they proved almost 
a total failure. Why? I packed too 
early. 

In previous years the packing had 
as a rule been done in the latter part 
of November. In this particular 
season my holdings had been 
greatly increased so it was necessary 


case 


cases, 


bee 


to begin preparations for winter 
earlier than usual. The colonies 
where these cases were used were 
packed about October 25th, during 
mild and muggy weather. They 
had been checked and found to be 


strong and of good weight, except one 
which was marked fair strength, fair 
weight. Quite early in the spring all 


of these colonies were found dead 
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from starvation except the weak one 
which was still in fair condition. 

The combs of the dead colonies 
were carefully examined and there 
was everything to indicate that heavy 
brood rearing had taken place during 
the early part of the winter. Some of 
them had apparently run out of stores 
before the end of January with con- 
siderable ripe brood in the combs. I 
figured that the disturbances caused 
by the packing during the mild, 
muggy weather, which continued 
several days, started the queens lay- 
ing heavily, and they had continued 
laying. 

The other colonies in the yard were 
not packed so early nor in the same 
way, and the wintering of them was 
about normal. 

V. G. Ranum. 
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WHY BEES DIE WITH 
ABUNDANCE 


I believe that if bees die in 
abundance it is because at some time 
in early fall the queen becomes 
honey bound and cannot raise her 
normal complement of brood at this 
season of the year, which a fall flow 
usually stimulates, so that the cluster 
of bees becomes depleted and is com- 
posea mainly of old bees that cannot 
take it during a severe winter. The 
colony therefore dies of old age and 
from weakness in numbers of young 
bees. One of the chief causes of this 
honey bound condition in the fall is 
failure to super for the flow. 

The remedy is an early fall ex- 
amination and the extraction of two 
or three outside combs even if 50 per 
cent or more full of honey, returning 
them to the colony in order that the 
queen may have room to raise a large 
cluster of young bees. 


(Right) Hive with Celotex and tar paper wrap. 


Luedtke’s apiary wrapped for winter. 


This inspection must be followed 
by a late fall manipulation to check 
the size of the cluster, which should 
cover five or six combs, and a possible 
equalization of combs of bees among 
the various colonies. Often a comb 
is so honey bound that there will be 
a patch of brood no bigger than a 
palm of a hand; such a comb may be 
extracted without disturbing the 
brood, if it is capped, by uncapping 
the honey only and extracting as 
usual, A later examination of one 
of these same combs will show a large 
circumference of brood. 

By following this plan, I have lost 
not a single colony of bees at times 
when neighboring be ekeepers lost 
fifty to eighty per cent, and I have 
given no protection except a shallow 
super of loose shavings, and an uppe! 


entrance consisiting of a %%-inch 
hand-hole in the brood chambe 
Albert Allen Ketchum, 
Coulterville, Illinois. 
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WINTERING 


I have wintered bees in eight and 
ten frame _ hives, both in single 
stories and with shallow extracting 
supers for food chambers. Take away 
the hive stand and place down dry 
leaves a foot deep. Put the hive back 
on the leaves. Close the bottom en- 
trance to an inch. Tip the hive 
forward a little. Make a gimlet hole 
in the back of the hive near the top, 
not large enough for a bee, but just 
to let moisture out. I use Celotex 
under the hive covers, an inch thick. 
The bees winter perfectly, using less 
honey than those in the cellar. Try it. 

Ralph Hibbard, 
Watertown, New York. 


+ 


A DOUBLE-WALLED 
HIVE 


Here is a study of a bee cluster 
taken by a friend of mine when I 
examined one of my packed colonies 
in Arlington, Virginia last year, about 
two miles from home and six miles 
from Washington, D. C. The en- 
trance faced the south. The top 
cover felt nice and warm and when 
opened the cluster was lively in its 
cleven frame Modified Dadant brood 
chamber. I use ‘% inch thick Celotex 
and tar paper for packing. The winter 
often gets cold here, 6 to 10 degrees 
above zero and plenty of snow, with 
not many cleansing flights. 

Herbert A, Dunham, 
Arlington, Virginia. 
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SNUG FOR WINTER 


This picture of the home apiary 
of Luedtke & Son, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin shows how a commonly ac- 
cepted way of protecting bees for 
winter is used. Two story hives, in 
some cases straw or other material, 
then tar paper, bottom’ entrance 
closed, top entrance open, lots of 
honey, young bees, plenty of pollen 
(and the last is most important). We 
will hear less and less about winter- 
ing difficulties if these simple rules 


are followed. 








Eldon Marple 


HE beekeeper with only a few 

colonies has many problems not 
encountered in a commercial apiary. 
One of the worst is that of harvesting 
the crop so it may be most handily 
and economically utilized. The com- 
mercial beekeeper takes it for granted 


that he must have complete equip- 
ment for extracting, cleaning and 
packaging. The crops he handles are 


so large that he must have a com- 
plete factory, even when producing 
comb honey. The small fry, the 
hobbyist, the farmer, and the back- 
lotter must limit their equipment to 
be in line with the income from their 
few colonies. 

My experience with bees dates back 
to 1930 when I, for no reason I can 
now remember, became _ infatuated 
with bees and bought two colonies 
which were so cross I never since have 
seen their equal. Since then my api- 
ary has varied from one to twenty- 
five colonies kept in California and 
various parts of northern Wisconsin. 
Since the problems I have encountered 
in taking off and packaging honey 
with makeshift equipment are prob- 
ably like those met by other small 
beekeepers, I think a discussion of my 
solution may be of interest. 

The use of sections for marketing 
the crop is the most practical for the 
beekeeper with only a few colonies. 
He needs little extra equipment in 
addition to room in which to store the 
combs taken off and a bee tight place 


in which to scrape and case the 
sections. However, there are many 
beekeepers who do not like comb 


honey production or do not have the 
time to give the bees the extra care 
necessary to avoid swarming and 
travel staining. 

For comb honey production, the use 
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By ELDON M. MARPLE 


of shallow combs holding three or 
four pounds of honey is ideal for the 
beekeeper who uses most of his honey 
himself. He can readily sell his sur- 
plus to neighbors or to roadside or 
drive-in customers. He can tap the 
cut comb trade and compete with 
section honey, using the larger pro- 
duction and simpler methods of bulk 
comb honey production. 

My family have learned to scrape 
down filled or partially filled shallow 
combs to the midrib without punctur- 
ing it, eating the honey and wax in- 
discriminately. This method, though 
probably not practical in marketing, 
is ideal for the home user who does 
not mind a little wax in the honey. I 
often use honey this way early in the 
season, putting the combs right back 
in the hive to be refilled. The family 
has also become adept at knifing half 
a comb of honey out onto a platter, 
and still more adept at emptying the 
platter in a single day. 

One of the easiest and most inter- 
esting ways I have found to use and 
sell my crop is in new combs using 
full sheets of thin foundation in 


shallow supers. I sell the entire comb 
and honey, if possible. I take it from 
the hive and hand it directly to the 
buyer who generally stands well to 
one side or sits in his car with the 
windows closed while I remove his 
honey. He will probably never for- 
get how the beeman took his honey 
right out of the hive with bare arms 
and face and never got stung. A 
beekeeper has a great chance to de- 
velop interest in his product by show- 
manship, and I never miss a chance 
to show off a little. 

For those who do not like section 
honey production or bulk comb honey 
in any form, there is not much else 
to do but to extract. And what a 
problem that is for the little fellow. 
I will never forget my first extracting. 
I borrowed an old extractor, my un- 
capper was a butcher knife, and the 
kitchen was the honey house. The 
honey was too cold and would not 
throw from the cells without breaking 
most of the new combs. The dry 
strainer would not strain, the capping 
wax defied all efforts to be removed 
from the kitchen kettles used in which 





The author's apiary. 
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to melt it, the floor was wet and 
sticky and there was honey from 
mopboard to ceiling. My frustration 
was complete and my wife was an- 
noyed, to put it mildly. 

My equipment is still simple, some 
of it crude and clumsy. Many of the 
makeshifts would be amusing to a 
commercial producer, but now ex- 
tracting time has no terrors for me. 
I assemble my home-made equipment 
from the attic and the cellar, move 
the kitchen oil stove to the 12 by 12 
converted granary I use for a honey 
house, oil up my old two frame re- 
versible, call in the members of the 
family I need to help, and go to work 
with a calm disposition. 


Extracting 


The full supers taken from the 
hives or from the warm room 
are stacked by the wall. In case I am 
weighing the surplus from each colo- 
ny as I sometimes do to compare pro- 
duction, I do this at once. My scale 
is a farmer’s milk scale hung from 
a hook attached to the ceiling, indi- 
cating up to 25 pounds by tenths. The 
combs are weighed in pairs by hang- 
ing them with the hook of the scales 
through the corners and the weight 
is recorded. My uncapping knife has 
no heat and is a cheap type obtainable 
from any bee supply house. It is 
heated in hot water in a tall gallon 
“an resurrected from an old ice cream 
freezer. The can is heated by the 
oil stove which at the same time heats 
a wash pan of water to wash the 
honey from the operator’s hands 
occasionally. 

My capping strainer is home-made 
and is merely a square frame of clean 
pine lumber about four inches high 
and eighteen inches on each side. 
Ordinary screen wire is attached to 
the bottom for straining. Quarter 
inch mesh screen is securely stapled 
on below this for rigid support. Two 
of the sides of the frame are left at 
such a length as to insure its support 
on the square laundry tub used to 
catch the strained honey. The tub 
is placed on a low bench to raise it 
to a comfortable height while un- 
capping. A two inch board, with a 
rough groove in one flat side, is laid 
across the strainer box. One end of 
the honey comb rests in the grove 
and the other end is held in the hand. 
The trick of uncapping is easily 
mastered, and one stroke with a hot 
knife is usually all that is necessary 
for each side of a comb. The cappings 
in the box are occasionally stirred 
with a butter paddle to break them up 
and hurry drainage. 

The motive power for the extractor 
is recruited from the family. My 
oldest boy, now thirteen, has usually 
anded the job and early learned the 
speed and timing to do a good job and 
still not break combs. The combs 
are whirled slowly for one side about 
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thirty turns until the bulk of the 
honey is out. Then they are reversed 
and whirled dry on the second side at 
a gradually increasing speed. Then 
the first side is finished at the higher 
speed. Using this system, combs are 
seldom broken. The empty combs are 
now weighed and the weight recorded, 
subtraction giving the actual weight 
of the honey. 

In my first extracting experience, 
I tried to strain the honey through 
a cloth as it came from the extractor. 
That was hopeless. I still like to 
strain the cappings and bits of comb 
from the honey but now I do it with 
another box built like my capping 
strainer. This box is set over the 
tank or tub used for clarifying, and 
all the honey is strained through it 
as it comes from the extractor 01 
from the uncapping tub. The ex- 
tractor is set on a low wash bench 
high enough to allow the honey to 
run from the honey gate into a three 
gallon pail on the floor. The honey 
is poured from the pail into the 


strainer which will handle all that 
any ordinary extractor will produce. 
The screen removes all but the small- 
est particles from the honey before 
settling takes place. 

The next operation is accomplished 
in a square laundry tub, although a 
commercial settling tank of appro- 
priate size is more satisfactory. My 
tub sets on a steel rack and has a 
faucet near the bottom to allow the 
wash water to be easily drained out. 
This faucet is not as good as a honey 
gate, but it serves the purpose and 
honey may be drained from the 
bottom of the tank without disturbing 
the surface scum. A _ board almost 
as large as the tank floats on the 
honey when the strainer is in oper- 
ation. This board catches the wax 
particles and foam on the underside 
and prevents honey running into the 
tank from mixing with that which is 
partly clarified. This board and low 
faucet tub is not necessary. I have 
settled many a tubful without it, 
skimmed the foam from the surface 





’ extracting equipment 








and dipped or poured the honey into 
the heating cans. I have even used 
the extractor for a settling tank, and 
it is good. One caution in using 
tanks, pails and tubs—they should 
be new and thoroughly clean before 
handling honey. 


Final Preparation and Bottling 


Straining, heating and bottling the 
honey are probably the most difficult 
operations for the poorly equipped 
beekeeper. He cannot afford to buy 
expensive tanks and bottling machines 
for a few hundred pounds. A good 
job must be done to put a clean 
product on the market. My solution 
is as homely as the others and the 
equipment is cheap, fairly efficient 
and easily obtained. 

The main part of my _ heating 
system is not a shiny steam boiler 
but merely an old wash boiler and 
the oil stove. A wire rack such as is 
used in the boiler by the home canner 
on which to set glass jars of food in 
the cold pack method is placed on the 
bottom of the boiler to allow circu- 
lation of the hot water around what- 
ever is being heated. About eight 
inches of water is poured in the boiler 
and heated to a temperature slightly 
above that to which the honey is to 
be heated. 

Two pails of clarified honey are 
drained from the faucet or honey 
gate and set on the rack in the hot 
water. I have two dairy ther- 
mometers of the floating type. One 
is placed in the honey and the other 
in the hot water. The temperature to 
which I heat the honey is determined 
by what kind of honey it is and how 
ripe it is. White clover honey here 
seems to need little heating if it is 
thoroughly ripened. I heat it to 
about 130 degrees. Other honeys I 
may heat as high as 160 degrees for 
partial pasteurization. The water in 
the boiler is never allowed to get but 
a few degrees hotter than the top 
temperature of the heating process 
because honey next to the metal 
may become overheated. Both ther- 
mometers must be watched carefully 
as too high a temperature may cause 
a discoloration and ruin the flavor of 
the honey. After the honey has been 
heated, I lift out a pail, replacing it 
with another and carry the one re- 
moved to the straining and bottling 
department. The most important 
piece of machinery here is the milk 
reservoir of a discarded cream sepa- 
rator set upon a small bench on a 
table. The top part of this bowl is 
shaped for a strainer cloth and a 
spring gadget may be bought to hold 
the cloth in place or a string will 
serve the purpose. 

The cloth may be especially select- 
ed for honey straining and bought 
from a bee supply house or it may be 
taken from the stocks of the dish 
cloth counter of the local dime store. 
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Four to six layers of this cloth are 
wetted and tied securely in place 
around the top of the bowl and the 
hot honey poured from the pail into 
the depression. 

The separator bowl has a faucet 
at the bottom to feed the milk into 
the separator. This faucet is gen- 
erally too small for honey, but I have 
found that for a few hundred pounds, 
it does well enough. A small piece of 
rubber hose of suitable size is slipped 
over the lower end of the faucet to 
lead the honey to the bottom of the 
pail or bottle to lessen foaming. The 
honey is bottled as fast as it is 
strained to keep the bowl partly 
empty and allow gravity to work. 

One person may be kept busy tran- 
ferring the honey from the _ tank, 
watching the temperature, pouring 
the honey into the strainer and 
bottling, labeling and packing. 

Now, I am not suggesting that all 
small producers should adopt this 
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CONNECTICUT 


The next perennial agitation against 
the destruction of honeybees by in- 
secticide and fungicide is not due 
before May, 1942. This protest is a 
“hangover” from the resolutions 
passed by the Connecticut Beekeepers 
Association at its fiftieth annual 
meeting in 1941, promising a chance 
for everybody interested in the use 
of exterminators of noxious insects 
and fungi to “take down their hair” 
and ‘‘comb” out some good practical 
solutions to avoid destruction of bees. 

Fruit men are as much aware of 
the depletion of pollinators as the 
beekeepers, and the individual manu- 
facturers of poisons necessary to con- 
trol pests are obviously anxious to 
offer relief in the interest of mutual 
benefits. 

The appeal for voluntary contri- 
butions of time, money and ideas for 
this proposed collaboration of fruit 
men, spray manufacurers and bee- 
keepers will be made October 17 at 
Hartford sponsored by the Con- 
necticut Association in conjunction 
with its fiftieth anniversary jubilee. 

H. B. Ramsey, superintendent of 
moth control for Massachusetts, ad- 
vocates one pint of creosote used with 
one hundred gallons of arsenical 
poison. This seems promising as an 
inexpensive repellent. Some think 
the odor of the creosote does not last 
long enough, that indifferent, spray 
operators neglect to use it properly, 
and that the repellent feature defeats 
the purpose of the bees to visit the 
bloom. 

E. R. Root at the summer meeting 


method. There are many companies 
selling commercial prototypes of 
equipment I use. I merely suggest 
that these home designed utensils be 
used where the producer has such a 
small yield that he does not care to 
buy costly tanks and steam fittings. 

This equipment is easily and cheap- 
ly procurable and there is no excuse 
for putting honey on the market that 
has not been subjected to at least 
this much cleaning and processing. Ac- 
curately followed, this method will 
produce clean and reasonably clear 
honey that will not ferment and which 
is slow to granulate. Several hundred 
pounds may be run through in an 
evening after supper. When greater 
capacity is required, then one has 
turned commercial anyway, and needs 
a chromium plated boiler and an 
electric uncapping plane. 


Hayward, Wisconsin. 


BEEKEEPERS 


of the association proposed the use 
of commercial molasses with arsenic 
since this material is distasteful to 
the bees. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been testing 
Phenothiazine, and tests indicate that 
the material is deadly to the coddling 
moth and harmless to bees. 

Dr. Philip Garman, research associ- 
ate, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, before the beekeepers 
at the University of Connecticut on 
July 29 outlined the poison situation 
as it is, urging everyone to help. 
Baffling complications are encount- 
ered while exterminating harmful in- 
sects and trying to save useful ones. 
One bee inspector at this same meet- 
ing reported that damage done by 
sprays in a beehive is not apparent 
after several weeks of intensive 
breeding. Another inspector described 
his loss of 40 pounds to the colony 
due to poison. Another observed five 
storied colonies reduced to three 
frame nuclei after a dose of spray. 
J. R. Hepler, professor of apiculture 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
showed pictures of a two and one half 
story colony on platform scales, 
which showed a 17 pound loss imme- 
diately after spraying. These obser- 
vations demonstrate that many of the 
poison-carrying field bees never re- 
turn to their hives. 

An invitation is extended to every- 
one interested to meet with u 
October 17 in Hartford. Address 
correspondence to Claude L. Yates, 
Chairman, 15 Chapman Street, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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CUPID AND THE BEES 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


By DR. BODOG F. BECK 


UPID, the god of Love, son of 

Venus, the goddess of Beauty, was 
closely associated with bees and 
honey. In Greek mythology his name 
was Eros, and in the Roman myths, 
Amor. Both names mean love in 
their respective languages. To pro- 
duce blissful love, Cupid dipped his 
arrows in honey, otherwise, into gall, 
symbolizing the sweetness and tor- 
ments of love. Occasionally, he is 
described using golden arrows to 
create happiness and leaden ones to 
inflict wretchedness. Honey and 
stings; roses and thorns have often 
been contrasted. 

In ancient literature Cupid was 
frequently pictured as a honey-thief. 
Albrecht Duerer’s graceful drawing, 
“Amor Persecuted by Bees,’ (cover 
page) is such a representation. On 
the left, there are two hives on a 
stand; the third one, which Cupid has 


plundered, lies overturned on the 
ground. A swarm of bees are 


harassing the little honey-thief, who, 
dropping his arrows, runs with the 
stolen honeycomb. Mother Venus, 
holding a torch in her left arm, ad- 
monishes the little culprit with her 
right hand. At the bottom of the 
picture is the date, 1514, and Duerer’s 
monogram. On the elaborate china 
table service of Emperor Frederick 
III of Prussia, Cupid defends himself 
against the bees with a fly-swatter. 

Lucas Cranach, the distinguished 
sixteenth-century painter, made nine 
paintings of Amor in the act of steal- 
ing honeycombs. All these works are 
beautiful and charming compositions, 
and are some of the most valued 
works of this celebrated artist. 

Both Cranach and Duerer must 
have been inspired by the poem of 
Anacreon, the celebrated Greek bard 
of the fifth century B. C., the glorifier 
of love and wine. He wrote an 
immortal song entitled, “‘Eros, the 
Honey-Thief.” Only the romance of 
Amor and Psyche could be compared 
with it in popularity. The subject of 
this poem has often been revived by 
ancient and modern poets, sometimes 
modified, often simply transcribed. 
Several well-known musical com- 
osers also selected it for their theme. 

In Anacreon’s poem, Cupid steals 

honeycomb and is painfully stung 
'y a bee. He runs to his mother, 
‘enus, lamenting that a little ‘winged 
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Antique 
“Amor” 


Old French 


before 


a hive 


vase 


painting 


eeuse®) 


depicting 
riding on a bee 









gesee 


Kama, the Hindu 





of Cupid and Venus 


snake”’ has “bitten” him. Venus re- 
minds him of his own diminutive size 
and of the seriousness of the wounds 
which his arrows inflict on mankind. 


Kama, the Hindu Cupid, is also 
closely associated with bees. Most 
likely, the two names, Amor and 
Kama, were derived from the same 
root, amo, “I love.”” In Hindu pic- 
torial representations, Kama is por- 
trayed with one foot on a bee. The 


string of his bow consisted of a chain 
of bees representing the sweetness 
(honey) and the vexations (sting) of 


love. Kalidasa, the celebrated Hindu 
poet and dramatist of the sixth 
century, in his great drama, “The 


Shakuntala” (“The Story of the Lost 
Ring’) repeatedly refers to Kama 
and the bees: 
“Weaves a string of bees with deft 
invention 
To speed the missile when the bow is 
bent.” 
Then again: 
“A stalwart soldier comes, the spring, 
Who bears the bow of Love; 
And on that bow, the lustrous string 
Is made of bees =e 
Hindu poetry is festooned 
flowers, drenched in _ honey, 
swarms with bees. 


with 
and 


ARMISTICE DAY 
BLIZZARD AGAIN 


Leroy Baxter writes about the last 
Armistice Day blizzard and his loss 
of bees. We had the same blizzard 
up here in North Dakota and below 
zero weather for three nights and it 
didn’t hurt the although they 
were outside in sheltered places with- 
out packing. The lower entrances 
were closed and each colony had a 
small top entrance. All the colonies 
lived through winter and came out 
strong enough to be divided. In 
January there were six days, and in 
February nine days below zero in one 
stretch. 

It is an 
seldom die 


bees 


old experience that bees 
from cold. 
Niels Lauritsen, 
North Dakota. 
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Al Webb and D. O. Smith (Calvert Apiaries) M. S. Fortune, Jack Stover and Bud Stover (Stover Apiaries) 


Hundreds of thousands of queens, tens of 
E A Al N ED \/| = thousands of packages move from South t 
(5 i J North each year. Most of these orders are 


placed and filled without any knowledge of 


shipper and receiver than the confidence bor: 
of clean advertising, and good will built uy 





M. C. Berry Martin Little (Little Bros.) A. I. Forehand (W. J. Forehand & Sons) 






Anderson A. J. Hook 





Harry Laidlow, W. E. Harrell, J. H, Moody Laidlaw, Eugene Cutts, Paul Cutt M. G. Dadant 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. F. McVay G. A. Taylor and Son, with helper 









Geo. Waibel (Running Apiaries) Zed Gafford (Bolling Bee Co.) 





i 


The Haselmeiers A. E. Shaw N. C. Jensen 

through years of correspondence and mutual possible a complete list of the breeders of nuclei were being used for rearing queens 
dealing. even the states of Alabama and Mississippi and hipping bee One can readily ee that 

It is with the idea of acquainting our readers We hope those not represented will pardon this represents a large outlay of capital, 
with the shippers themselves that we present their not being included much labor, and a necessity for mutual under- 
photographs of many of these. Inability of It is our hope as time goes on that we may tanding of the interdependence of both the 
our staff to contact some of these breeders present the missing one a well a the outhern producer and the northern buyer 
while on their trip in the South during April, breeders from other state The misfortunes of the one make greater the 
poor weather for photographing, and some In Alabama and Mississippi alone over difficulties of the other In efforts, in organi- 
lack of technique in picture taking make im- thirty thousand colonies and fifty thousand zation in our aims we are akin 





J. T. Haertel and C. J. Willman (Citronelle) Mr. and Mr P. M. Williams and Son 
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(Above)—H, C. 


Short 
(Upper Right)—J. D. 


and Farries Homan 


(Lower Right)—-Jasper Knight 





AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
® 


Two new window streamers are 
just off the press. One will feature 
honey with grapefruit and is at- 


tractively colored in yellow and black. 
The other emphasizes honey as good 
for the entire family. Orders will be 
filled promptly. Prices will be 25 
cents per dozen, $1.00 per hundred 
postpaid. We trust that every store 
in your community will have these 
window streamers posted. 


+ 


Since the price of paper and labor 
has risen, the next edition of “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” will be 
higher in price on orders of 1000 or 
more. 


* 


The National Association of Food 
Chains on August 30, 1941, issued a 


two-page agricultural bulletin § on 
honey. This outstanding release 
went directly to the desks of the 
principal executives of over 100 


food chain companies operating over 
30,000 stores, also to state chain 
store organization men who are par- 
ticularly interested in their indi- 
vidual state situations. The opening 
paragraph begins: 
“This Bulletin is early—but 90 
days will quickly pass—and the 
land will flow with honey. So, the 
American Honey Institute, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin—an organization 
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of leading 
requested food chain 
again this year in 
honey crop.” 


has 
cooperation 
marketing the 


honey producers 





There are paragraphs on the Supply 
Situation, Sales Helps, Food and 
Health Value of Honey, for Sand- 
wiches, as a Spread, In Cooking. The 
closing paragraph reads: 
“‘Let’s Lift Demand! To each bee- 
keeper the marketing of his crop 
is the culmination of a year of 
work. Will you help him make the 
most of existing marketing con- 
ditions—by special featuring of 
honey from time to time, by lifting 
the demand side of the supply and 
demand balance? 
The bulletin is 
Logan, president. 


signed by John A. 


. 


At the Super Market Institute Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, September 
14 to 17, McCall’s had a booth show- 
ing suggested Meal Planner Depart- 
ments for Super Markets. Copies of 
the American Honey Institute’s “Old 


Favorite Honey Recipes’ and other 
leaflets helped make this an _ inter- 
esting and valuable exhibit. 


+ 


The Clemson Agricultural College 
Short Course was held during the last 
week of August. At this course an 
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auction sale under the direction of 
Dr. David Dunavan aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm among the bee- 
keepers who bid up the articles and 
sent the proceeds to the American 
Honey Institute. 


S 


Tune in on the NBC Red Network 
on October 27 to the Program “Portia 
Faces Life.”’ 


+ 


On Saturday, August 30th, at 
Paris, Illinois, a honey producer asked 
Harriett Grace how far ahead she 
makes appointments to talk on honey. 


She stated that her next talk was 
to be a_ broadcast on ‘“Honeyed 
and Fruited Desserts’ on Monday, 


September 1, and that there were 
talks scheduled at intervals up to 
February 25, when she had an en- 
gagement to talk to a group of 
dietitians on ““‘Why Honey Should Be 
Included in the Daily Diet.” 


+ 


The Pamphleteer Monthly 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” 
September issue. This issue goes to 
at least 1000 libraries, public, uni- 
versity and high school teachers and 
individuals. 


listed 
in the 


+ 
Did you see the write-up in October 
issue of “‘Better Homes and Gardens” 
on “Old Favorite Honey Recipes’’? 
+ 
Did you see Armour & Company’s 
national advertisement for October 
which suggests a Honey Glazed Slice 
of Ham with Sweet Potatoes 
glazed with honey? 


* 
Watch for the Pillsbury’s Best in- 


also 


sert in your next bag of flour. It will 
have recipes for Honey Peanut 
Cookies. 
S 
The Dayton Power & Light 


Company’s’ representative in the 
Rural Electric Home Service Depart- 
ment asked for copy of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes’’ to have in their files 
to refer to when customers want 
honey recipes. 


¢ 


Iroquois Gas Corporation’s Director 
in Charge of Home Service, Luella M. 
Fisher, will use “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes’’ in testing and demonstration 
work among women’s groups in city 
of Buffalo. 


* 


Kroger Food Foundation’s ‘‘Thought 
for Food” bulletin of September 15 


(Please turn to page 477) 
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DEPAR | MI N | ' White Globe Milkweed, by Paul Hadley, Piggott, Arkansas 


According to Pellett, there are fifty-five pecie of milkweed 
n North America Remarkable yields of honey are 
cured from this plant It is of spe 


ometime 
pecial importance in north- 


ire 
ern Michigan where it grow in great abund 


dance 
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RECIPES 


FROM 


RUTH TUCKER 


APPLESAUCE CAKE 


\% cup shortening 
1144 cups sugar 
Y% cup honey 
1 egg 
1% cups applesauce 
% cups flour 
4 tsp. salt 
tsp. cinnamon 
tsp. cloves 
tsp. allspice 
2 tsp. soda in % 
1 cup nuts 
Mix all together and 
moderate oven. 


cup boiling water 


bake about 1 hour in 

















HONEY DOUGHNUTS 


Mix 1 


3 cup honey with 1 egg and 1 cup 
milk. Add % tsp. salt, 3 tsp. baking powder, 
lo tsp. mixed spices—flour to mix and roll 
out. Fry in deep Crisco or other shortening. 


If richer doughnuts are desired add 1 
butter and another egg. These are 
delicious if rolled in powdered sugar. 


tbsp. 
really 


¢ 


CREAM DIVINITY 


244 cups granulated sugar 

% cup honey 

4 cup water 

Cook until it forms a hard ball in cold 
water or until it strings off spoon. Beat the 
whites of two eggs until stiff and when syrup 
is done pour over beaten egg whites beating 
all the while. When about ready for greased 
plates, add 4% cup chopped nuts. 
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Mrs. Ruth Tucker is the daughter 
of J. H. Allemier, of Delphos, Ohio. 


She is a beekeeper herself and pro- 
duces honey, raises queens, and does 
know her honey cooking. We have 


tested some of these and are sure of 
them. 


HONEY COOKIES 


1/3 cup honey 

1/3 cup sugar 

2 tbsps. heaping butter 
9 

uy 


eggs 

tsp. allspice 
\% tsp. nutmeg 
% tsp. cinnamon 


3 level tsps. baking powder 
% tsp, salt 
2/3 cup milk 


Flour to mix and roll out. 


They should be rolled a little thick. 


are my favorite cookies and won a 


These 
blue 


ribbon at the fair. 





TOASTED SPICE 
HONEY CAKE 


% scant cup shortening 

1% cup brown sugar 

1% cup honey 

2 egg yolks (whites for the frosting) 

1 tsp. soda in 1144 cups sour milk 

(I sour milk by adding 1 tbsp. vinegar to 
1 cup sweet milk) 

1/3 cups Softasilk flour 

tsp baking powder (I use Clabber Girl) 
tsp. cloves 

tsp. cinnamon 

% tsp. salt (level) 

1 tsp. vanilla 


Nee bo 


Mix all together and beat well Bake in a 
long loaf pan. The frosting is baked when 
the cake is and it is the two whites of eggs, 
1 cup brown sugar beaten together well and 
spread on top of the raw batter and baked in 
a moderately hot oven half an hour’ or 
longer as needed. Serve from the pan. 
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HONEY ICE 
CREAM 


Seald 1 qt. milk and add to 1 cup 
light honey gradually. Beat 4 eggs 
and add to mixture. Add another qt. 
of cold milk, one pt. of cream, and 4 
teaspoons vanilla extract. 

Mrs. Earl Douglas, 
New Hampshire. 


¢ 


DELTA DATE 
CONFECTION 


I have preserved the otherwise 
highly perishable Delta grown dates 
with honey to make a delicious con- 
fection. Date growers here in Cali- 
fornia and beekeepers should colla- 
borate to mutual advantage in the 
food markets. 

P, A. Ingrason. 


AREFYEV’S 
FRUIT HONEY 


At the experimental apiary near 
Markop (Krasnodar Territory, U. S. 
S. R.) Arefyev, scientist and api- 
culturist, after years of experi- 


menting, produced honey from fruit 


never before obtained, more than 
thirty new kinds of honey. This 
honey was sent to Moscow where 
doctors, confectionery specialists, bee- 
keepers, and others all claimed its ex- 
cellent qualities. An analysis shows 
that it is richer in vitamins than 
ordinary honey. 

He introduced a_ specially pre- 
pared food into his hives, giving the 
bees various fruit, berry and vege- 
table juices sweetened with sugar 
cherries, raspberries, apples, plums, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, tomatoes, 
decoctions from flowers and _ the 
leaves of sweet brier, white acacia, 
ete., and produced honey with the 
qualities of natural honey but with 
the aroma and taste and vitamin 
content of the supplementaries. 

The results from the experiment 
indicate many practical possibilities. 

While Arefyev was obtaining his 
fruit honeys, N. Ioirish, a military 
surgeon and head of a sanitary divi- 
sion, procured medicinal honey by 
feeding his bees decoctions from 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LOW PRICES 


Regarding the article by Eckert, don’t you 
think the honey producing business will be 
a thing of the past unless the price is 
floored as it has been with hogs, corn, and 
other farm commodities? We have been 
losing money for the past eight years. 


IOWA. 


Answer We doubt that the honey busi- 
ness will be killed by price variation. There 
alway has been price variation. There 
probably alway will be price variation in 
spite of anything that may be done. There 
never is a time when the price is low that 
the reason for it is the same 

However, everyone wants bette prices and 
by putting all our efforts into a concerted 
attempt to bring this about, we will succeed 

Every beekeeper hould put his shoulder 
to the wheel, help ipport American Honey 
Institute, and its publicity Do your own 


share in your own locality 


CLEANING THE 
EXTRACTOR 


What must I do to disinfect my extractor 
to prevent the spread of disease? 


MISSOURI. 


Answer Use a strong, soapy water with a 
tiff brush to wash thoroughly all parts of 
the machinery and the extractor tank, and 
then rinse with hot water. You will have no 
trouble and you need not fear using the ex- 


tractor after you have cleaned it in this way 


+ 


THIN HONEY 


Here are two chunks of comb honey The 
honey seem thin and yet it is all capped 
over Is it too thin to extract? Should it 


be heated? 


KANSAS 


Answer The honey you send i sealed 


It never thicker much after it is sealed in 
the comb a 3 ight in body So is our 
I think you can extract it, however Heat 


ing after extracting will thicken it somewhat 


medicinal qualities of the medicines, 
but with the elimination of their un- 
pleasant taste. He obtained fifty- 
three kinds of medicinal honey, among 
them quinine, atophan, and sodium 
salicylate, which is considered nec- 
essary in the treatment of rheu- 
matism. 

Scientists have estimated that a 
healthy adult shovld consume from 


but if it is not done carefully, the color will 
change Sometime comb honey or bulk 
comb honey produced in seasons like this will 
ferment or at least it will run out of the 
cells even after the cells are sealed, and, of 
course, this is bad when comb honey is be- 
ing produced We don't know any way to 
prevent it It seem to be particularly 
noticeable where weet clover i the main 
source 


. 


TOO MANY SUPERS 


Tell me why my bees have not capped their 
honey in the ix and seven super to each 
colony This is August 5 and the bee have 
burr combs between frames, but very little 
capping Did we iper too fast? 

OKLAHOMA 

Answel It is likely that you put on too 

nany iper o with a quick heavy flow they 


eattered the honey through the entire 
number of supers without crowding themselves 
and sealing the honey inany of them. If your 
flow ji over, there will be difficulty in getting 
any of the honey sealed, Of course, since you 
are producing extracted honey, it will make 
little difference if the honey is ripe It will 


give you more work, however 


RESISTANT BEES 


One of my colonies has a disease resistant 
een The bee have chewed off wax on 
ombs and thrown it outside Could this be 


ua ource of infection to other colonies? 


CALIFORNIA 


Answer Your assumption that thi ma- 


terial which i being piled up just outside 


the entrance of thi will infect others 
is well taken It is a surce of infection to 
colonies that do not have queens of resistant 


tock We have proved hi to our own 


atisfaction 


Of course we do not think it good practice 
to requeen diseased colonic with resistant 
queens It is best to burn them It is true 
that ome bees of resistant tock will clean 
ip disease, but it i a very questionable 


practice just for the reason you mention 


sixteen to twenty miligrams of vita- 
mins daily. Dr. lorish’s vitamin honey 
No. 44 contains 327 miligrams of 
Vitamin C per kilogram. Two or 
three spoonfuls a day will prevent 
Arctic dwellers from getting scurvy 
in the winter. Now, medicinal honeys 
are given to hospital patients. 
Mrs. Sophie W. Donns, 
Berkeley, California. 
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SOME FUTURE BEEKEEPERS 





Patricia Obermiller 


PATSY 


Patsy is from L. L. Obermiller, of 
Morristown, New Jersey. He says, 
“T send you this picture, not because 
I want to get Patsy into print, but 
rather to suggest comment on the 
value of bees to growing children, the 
benefits we all know are so obvious. 
Then too the knowledge passes along 
faster this way. The youngsters are 
the beekeepers after we old timers 
have gone. I am proud of Patsy. I 
think her work with bees is unusual| 
She is only eleven, and can really be 
rated as a producer. Her first experi- 
ence was when she came with me to 
my outyards to keep the record book. 
At first she used to be thoroughly 
protected even to gloves. Then she 
discarded the gloves. A bee would 
sting her now and then on the back of 
the hand and she would rub the stings 
off with little concern, Next she 





Patsy helps in a demonstration. 
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observation hive for her 
fifth grade classroom for a_ hobby 
show. The bees were so popular they 
stayed in the window until the school 
closed two months later. In her bee- 
keeping, she knows the fundamentals 
of plenty of stores, young queens, and 
plenty of room. She will discuss the 
clear brood nest method with any- 
one. 


wanted an 


’ 


AN OREGON LADY 


From Coquille, Oregon, sent by 
Chas. E. Watts, showing his little 
helper in the far West. He has little 
to say about the girl, but we have no 
doubt he will agree with Mr. Ober- 
miller in every respect. 


¢ 


GRANDSON 


T. C. Johnson, inspector of Indiana, 
and producer of comb honey and ex- 
tracted honey at Logansport, Indiana, 
who has for years been among our 
most sends us this 


sincere friends, 

picture of his grandson, saying he 
hopes we will use it in the American 
Bee Journal. Well, here it is, friend, 
Johnson, and from your letter we 
quote, “This small picture of my 
grandson was taken the day he was 
a year old. His name is Thomas K. 
Johnson, named after me. He is a 
honey fed baby and we are certainly 
proud of him.” 








OHIO BEEKEEPER 


Mrs. L. A. Younkman, of LaFay- 
ette, Ohio, sends this likeness of 
Charles Lee Younkman, fourteen 
months old, whom she says is ‘‘quite 
amazed and interested in his father’s 
heavy swarm of bees.”’” No doubt at 
all. If Charles Lee can maintain his 
composure until the job is done, he 
may walk in his father’s footsteps. 


¢ 
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YOUNG LADY 
MUNRO 


J. A. Munro, entomologist, state 
apiarist, and beekeeper of North 
Dakota sends us this picture of his 
daughter. It interests us particularly 
since we not only know Munny, but 
his wife and his father-in-law, and 
are fond of them all, so this young 
lady, of course, has a special appeal 
to the members of our staff, and while 
it is perhaps less likely in Munro’s 
case that she will be a beekeeper, | 
am sure she will be a honey eater 
because her father says she _ has 
already made a good start. 


+ 


WHY NOT? 


In your magazine you have depart- 
ments for beekeepers and their wives, 
but none for their children. 

Why not start a corner for us? We 
all have something in common, and I 
think that we would like to write to 
each other. 

You might publish a notice saying 
that children who are interested could 
send their names, addresses, ages, and 
things that they are interested in, to 
you. Then you could print these in 
a special department. Other children 
then would be able to write to these. 

Why not give it a try? 

Enid Morehouse, 
Minnesota. 
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CHEMICAL LURES 
FOR INSECTS 


Chemical lures, instead of poison 
sprays, may eventually be used to 
protect crops. It may become possible 
to mislead insect pests to lay eggs in 
chemicaliy scented traps instead of 
on plants. Dr. V. G. Dethier, of 
John Carrol University, reports ex- 
periments with many kinds of insects 
and chemical compounds found in 
plants, to get an idea of what induces 
certain species to lay their eggs on 
certain plants. 


The cabbage butterfly, which lays 
eggs only on the leaves of cabbages 
and related plants, was attracted by 
compounds found in that group of 
plants. The orange puppy, a pest of 
citrus, is lured by the scent of citral 
and methylnonylketone. Dr. Dethier 
demonstrates that insects are guided 
by their chemical sense by _ im- 
pregnating filter paper with chemical 
compounds’ preferred’ by various 
species, Each insect went to the 
paper scented with its favorite odor, 
despite the lack of any other re- 
semblance to leaves 


Perhaps this is the way out of the 
eternal conflict between the insect 
pollinators and the commercial man’s 
necessity to control pests with chem- 
icals. (Daily Digest, U.S. D. A., July 
7, 1941.) 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN 
OUR MARKET 


I venture the opinion that the con- 
dition of the honey market is in a 
large part directly traceable to bee- 
keepers, there being 800,000 such 
critters in the United States, pro- 
ducing about 170,000,000 pounds of 
honey a year, or an average of 212% 
pounds to each beekeeper, Why is it 
that the beekeeper and each member 
of his family will in many cases use 
from 80 to 90 pounds of granulated 
sugar per year and only a few pounds 
per person of honey? According to 
my figures, if each beekeeper’s family 
consumed 100 pounds of honey per 
year, less than 2 pounds per week, 
80,000,000 pounds of our’ honey 
would never leave the beekeeper’s 
table for market. In other words, we 
would have a ready sale for nearly 
half of our honey. 

If articles like “‘The Honey Boy” 
by Dr. Beck could appear in our daily 
newspapers supplemented with prope 
advertising, the remaining 90,000,000 
pounds would not supply the demand 
on the part of the generai public in 
six months time. 

H. S. Leitner, 
South Carolina. 


| Take that! It gives every one of u ome- 
thing to think about Ed. } 


A SOUTH DAKOTA COUPLE 


M. W. Thompson, of Toronto, South 
Dakota, sends these pictures of his 
twins, three years old June 5. “They 
were bottle fed babies raised on milk 
and honey, and still want honey three 








times a day. They have never been 
sick and are surely good customers 
for the future honey market. 1 am 
running three hundred colonies and 


expect to get a good crop.” 
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THIS AND THAT e 











IMAGINATION 


Lake Shore Honey (Straub) puts 
imagination back of the packages 
used for this widely advertised 


product. Their honeycomb glass may 
be seen in many markets, and this 
drip-cut, five-pound square, _litho- 
graphed tin will outsell cheaper honey 
anywhere. We have watched it move 
off the super-store counter, with the 
usual, round, five pound, friction-top 


tin, right beside it, selling for ten 
cents less the package. 
Beekeepers seldom use _ imagi- 


nation in selling. What Lake Shore 
has done, others can do. Use imagi- 
nation. Of course, these packages 
are protected by Straub but imagi- 
nation is such a wonderful thing that 
a little of it goes a long ways. Think 
of something else. Just as long as 
honey is honey, right from Nature’s 
lap, no one has a corner on superiority 
in the season’s crop. Service, adver- 
tising, and packaging, however, will 
lift honey into a position that lessens 
competition. Why not 
imagination yourself? 


use some 


—o— 


INEXPENSIVE WAX RENDERING 


For rendering small to medium 
amounts of cappings and old combs 
and to recover the most wax possible, 
I suggest this system: 
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Cut the top out of a 60 pound can 
and punch a hole close to the top on 
opposite sides of the can, place it on 
the stove and add two gallons of 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


water. Put in all the wax refuse to 
bring the mass to about three inches 
from the top. As the combs have air 
pockets in them when first added to 
the can, it is necessary to increase 
the amount of water unless you don’t 
care how long the work is to last. 

When the mass becomes soft, I put 
a piece of quarter inch mesh wire in 
the can cut to fit, and force it down 
with two old empty frames and keep 
it down by passing a wire through 
the holes in the top edges of the can 
and over the frames. As the mass gets 
hotter, I add more pressure by keep- 
ing the wire tight. 

It will take several hours to get it 
boiling good. When this occurs, I 
pull it off the stove to where it 
simmers. Let it simmer for several 
hours and then remove. When cold, 
take off the wax and scrape the 
bottom of refuse. 

When I have a season’s wax to 
render this way, I give it a second 
rendering before shipping. I put the 
wax back in a 60 pound can, let it 
liquefy, but not boil. When it is good 
and hot, I pour into pails that have 
about three inches of water in them 
and strain the wax through a medium 
mesh cotton cloth. When it has 
hardened there is only a little residue 
on the bottom of each cake. 

I think this better than a Solar ex- 
tractor or a burlap cake. 

Robert L. Sell, New Jersey. 


¢ 


RECORD FOOD 
MANUFACTURE 


America will manufacture more 
food products this year than any 
nation has ever produced in the 


history of the world, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, predicted 
last night in announcing that co- 
operation with the national defense 
program would be the keynote of the 
three day AGMA convention to be 
held November 5-7 in New York City. 
Last year our manufacturers pro- 
duced about $4,000,000,000 worth of 
grocery products. This year we have 
been called upon to meet a_ tre- 
mendous increase in domestic con- 
sumption of food caused by new de- 
mands of the Army and Navy and by 
the ever increasing purchasing power 
of the civilian consumer, Willis said. 
(New York Journal of Commerce, 
July 25.) 

Daily Digest, United States 

Dept. of Agriculture, 
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PETTY THIEVERY 
AT OUTYARDS 


Most beekeepers who operate out- 
yards have probably had some experi- 
ence with petty thievery from their 
hives. 

My loss in this respect has not been 
heavy but a few aggravating cases 
have occurred. On my first visit to 
a certain yard one spring I found a 
food chamber setting on the ground 
about ten feet away from a hive that 
was lacking the upper story. Lifting 
the cover off from the hive I found 
the bees all dead, apparently from 
starvation though they might have 
succumbed anyway for lack of pro- 
tection as the cover had been thrown 
on loosely without regard to proper 
position. The full set of heavy 
combs was intact with a quart or so 
of dead bees between them. 

My deduction was that the pilferer 
had peeped into the hive from the 
top and seeing no bees between the 
upper combs he jerked the body off 
and set it on the ground. Then when 
he went back to replace the cover the 
bees probably rushed out and chased 
him away. By this time, perhaps, the 
bees in the food chamber also rushed 
out for an attack so the thief decided 
he did not care a great deal for honey 
and went home. 

Another case: While on a tour of 
inspection late in February I came to 
a yard where tracks in the snow 
excited suspicion. Upon examination 
two hives were found where combs 
of honey had been removed from the 
food chambers and the colonies were 
in bad condition not so much from the 
amount of stores taken away from 
them as from exposure to the cold. 
The remaining combs had been left 
improperly spaced and the top in- 
sulation pushed out of place. The 
tracks in the snow which now had a 
hard crust, indicated that the theft 
had been committed about three 
weeks previously. Discussing the 
matter with Mr. L , the owner 
of the farm on which the beeyard is 
located, he suggested that the job 
had probably been done by a shiftless 
neighbor of his, Mr. G , who 
had a reputation for sundry pilfering 
in the community, in fact he was 
quite sure of it. However, no in- 
vestigation was made. 

Sometime later in the season when 
I met Mr. L he remarked: “‘I 
played a joke on my long fingered 
neighbor the other day.” ‘‘How so,” 
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I asked. “Well,” he said, “I kept a 
can of gasoline in the barn for use in 
a small engine and that can always 
seemed to go empty too soon. So I 
filled it with water instead of gaso- 
line and waited. One evening, a few 
days ago, when Mr. G ’s car 


was stalled on the road near my 
house I went out and had an under- 
standing with him. Hereafter he will 
probably not depend on me for his 
gasoline supply.” 
G. N. Ranum, 
Wisconsin. 


EVANS GETS A NOVEL JOB 





Here we see I. C. Evans and his 
son, Everett, of Decatur, Illinois, 
taking a swarm from their refuge 
under a car fender. The bees swarmed 
over the top of the Peoples Furniture 
Company on East Main Street, and as 
the Decatur Herald Review says when 
they published this picture, taken by 
a staff photographer, “they dropped 


One of several apiaries of the Evan 


to the street like a Hitler invasion to 
a resting place under the rear fende 
of a parked car owned by Mrs. 
Willard White. While a crowd of 
spectators stood at a_ respectful 
distance, Mr. Evans and Everett 
captured the bees. We thank Mr. 
Edward Lindsay, of Decatur News- 
papers, Inc., for the loan of the 
picture, 





Honey Company, Decatur, Illinois 
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LIME AND CLOVER 
MAKE TALL HIVES 





This is a picture from the apiary of 
the Evans Honey Products Company, 
of Decatur, Illinois. Not that we in- 
tend to boost Mr. Evan’s stock or that 
we think he has something to show 
which is any better than other good 
apiaries of Illinois can display every 
year when sweet clover is at its best, 
but we do show it, to emphasize 
the record for Illinois in honey pro- 
duction. Soon the state will be very 
close if not at the top in honey for 
the United States. According to the 


Department of Agriculture, a new 
liming record for Illinois shows the 
use of 2,360,000 tons of lime to 


correct soil acidity on about 780,000 
acres during 1940, according to C. M. 
Linsley. Hooked with this is the great 
increase in sweet clover acreage 
which from 500,000 acres a few years 
ago has now reached 1,250,000 acres 
on Illinois farms. 


¢ 


FLIGHT AFTER 
EMERGENCY 


I am sure that many beekeepers 
have wondered at the frailty of a re- 
cently hatched worker bee as_ she 
noses downy and wobbly-legged about 
on the comb, and compared her to her 
disadvantage with the much more 
sprightly and active young queen just 
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her cradle. But I 
wonder how many know how soon 
after emergence the young queen 
may be able to fly, not for mating 
purposes, but for an actual winging 
about in the air? 

I have always though that the 
second or third day would be early 
enough for any wing practice; but I 
have had to revise my opinion. 

A few days ago we were working 
in an outapiary where we have about 
fifty colonies. We were changing 
comb honey supers, and, as_ usual, 
whenever we discover a colony that 
has not done as well as the others, we 
examine the broodnest. The third 
colony happened to be such a colony, 
and when we went into it we found 
that it had prepared to swarm, having 
several queen cells from which young 
queens were just emerging. We 
guided three or four of these virgin 
queens into as many nuclei the 
young queens were actually popping 
out while we held the comb; but as 
there was a specially large queen cell 
left on the frame, from which the 
young queen was gnawing out, we 
leaned this frame against a hive in the 
front row, while we pursued the work 


emerged from 


—¢ 


THE PREACHER ENJOYS 





Mrs. Leonard A. Thrall, of Worth- 
ington, Minnesota, sends this picture 


of Rev. Ratz, of Worthington, and 
the honey taken from the 
Presbyterian church. Many bees seek 
strange places. Often a man can 
keep busy taking bees from churches, 
trees, chimneys, houses, schools and 


local 


we had come for, thinking that we 
might find use for such a ripe cell 
during our work. 

It happened that as we were almost 
finished, we came upon a queenless 
colony and thinking of the cell on the 
frame in front row, Mrs. Holst went 
for it only to find that the queen had 
hatched and was running about on 
the comb. My assistant took the 
frame with the young queen, and we 
were on our way to the 
hive, when the queen suddenly took 
wing and flew up in the air. We im- 
mediately stopped, and saw the queen 
circling about us, on a level with our 
shoulders, sometimes a little higher, 
sometimes a little lower, in circles 
about eight or ten feet in diameter. 
The queen made three circles like 
this, when my assistant held up the 
frame in the air, and the queen flew 
for it and landed on it almost im- 
mediately, after which we gave the 
frame with the virgin queen and all 
adhering bees to the queenless colony 


queenless 


where she was, by the way, safely 
introduced. 
This, I think, is the earliest re- 


corded flight of the queenbee. 
Axel Holst. 


HIS MEAL 


other unwanted places in most com- 
munities. In the big Federal defense 
plant near Kankakee, Illinois, one 
man is busy taking care of the swarms 
that have come from that de- 
parted owners have left behind when 
the land for the big manufacturing 
project was secured by the govern- 
ment. 


bees 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Iowa State Association—Ames, 
November 13 and 14 

This is a producer program. Topics 
will be selected by producers. Every 
presentation will be by a honey pro- 
ducer. It is hoped that discussion will 
be withheld until the speakers have 
finished, and then it is every man for 
himself. 

This should be a rousing meeting, 
an opportunity for members and their 
friends to air their views and perhaps 
to get some information to help them- 
selves too. The meeting will be held 
in the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
Building. 


¢ 


National Honey Week—October 27- 
November 2 


National Honey Week is just ahead. 
Let us go along with this effort to 
bring honey to the attention of an 
ever increasing number of consumers. 
The date is October 27 to November 
2. The American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin is preparing sug- 
gestions. Write the Institute for ideas 
to help in your own effort. A good 
window display, a talk in the High 
School or before a club will be in 
order. 


* 


Beekeepers’ Honey Show a Success 


“We had a honey of a honey show, 
in fact the biggest variety of honeys 
ever shown in the state, at the 
Beekeepers’ Short Course held at 
Clemson, August 26 and 27,” says 
Ned Prevost, extension bee specialist 
who with Prof. David Dunavan of 
the Clemson College entomology de- 
partment planned and directed the 
Short Course program. 

On exhibit were jars of strained or 
comb honey from practically every 
county in the state and the honeys 
ranged in color from a very light 
water-white to extremely dark. They 
included all qualities of honey gather- 
ed in the state and even a connoisseur 
would have had a hard time choosing 
a favorite flavor among the samples 
where vetch, sourwood, tupelo, poplar, 
black locust, black gum, holly, or gall- 
berry predominated. Most of the 
samples shown carried the Palmetto 
State Beekeepers’ label. 

At the Short Course a _ business 
session of the Palmetto Beekeepers’ 
Association was presided over by W. 
H. Armstrong, president, Anderson, 
and the beekeepers voted to hold a 
fourth annual short course at Clemson 
next summer. 

Professor Dunavan was leader of 
the study periods of instruction and 
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discussion and he also promoted a 
display of homemade labor-saving 
gadgets for use in the bee yard. 

Several visiting beekeepers from 
Georgia and North Carolina attended 
the Short Course, and an interesting 
addition to the program was J. H. 
Giradeaux, state entomologist of 
Georgia. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Giradeaux there was a special show- 
ing of a color movie, unusually lucid 
in detail, on raising queen bees. 

“The honey exhibit,’’ Mr. Prevost 
announces, “will be shown on the 
Better Farm Living Train to be oper- 
ated in September by the Extension 
Service in cooperation with the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. After the 
train completes its tour of 45 stops 
over the state, this exhibit will be 
shown again at the meeting of the 
Southern Federation of Beekeepers 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, October 21 
to 23. 


a 
Ordinance Against Bees 


The Stoughton, Wisconsin common 
council on August 5 passed an ordi- 
nance which prohibits the keeping of 
bees within the city unless the hives 
are located at least 250 feet from 
any dwelling, street, highway or alley. 
Violators are subject to fines of from 
$10 to $100 or imprisonment in the 
county jail up to 60 days. 

H. C. Brunner. 


+ 


Shawano County Beekeepers 


The Shawano County 
Association held its annual picnic 
August 5 at the county park in 
Shawano, Wisconsin. Walter Althuas, 
a delegate to the eastern Wisconsin 
beekeepers meeting at Appleton, gave 
a report on that gathering. Con- 
siderable lack of moisture is said to 
have had an adverse effect on this 
year’s crop. 


Beekeepers 


H. C. Brunner. 


¢ 


Louis C. Koehler 


Louis C. Koehler, 87, retired bee- 
keeper, died July 22 at his home in 
the village of Manitowoc Rapids, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Koehler engaged in bee 
raising for many years and at one 
time had more than 300 hives. He 
was the father of Arthur Koehler, 


wood technologist of the University of 


Wisconsin and an important witness 
in the famous Hauptmann murder 
trial in New Jersey in 1935. Besides 


Arthur, Mr. Koehler is survived by 
four other sons. 
H. C. Brunner. 


s 
Pelican State Meeting 


A meeting of the Pelican State Bee 
keepers’ Association was held in New 
Orleans, August 12. The following 
minimum prices on honey, sold direct- 
ly to consumers, were agreed upon by 
the members of this 
1 lb. jars at 25c; 1% Ib. jars at 35c; 
2 lb. jars at 40c; 3 lb. jars at 50c; 
and gallon lots at $1.50. 

It was resolved that the Association 
work up a program of joint adver 
tising and that a permanent display 
be installed in the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce Building, 
the necessary space having already 
been secured by Mr. L. A. Stone. 

A resolution was passed to the 
effect that the Pelican State Bee 
keepers’ Association hold another out 
ing in October. This outing is to 
be held at Honey Producer 
Member’s headquarters, the previous 
picnic having been held at a queen 
breeder's. 


Association: 


some 


R. Spoerri, Secretary 


Bronx Co. (N. Y.) Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, October 12 

The Bronx County 
Association will meet at the home of 
L. Jones, 1727 Undercliff Avenue, 
Bronx, on Sunday afternoon, October 
12, at 2:30. A warm welcome is ex 
tended to any interested in bee 
culture. Come and spend a pleasant 
afternoon. A demonstration will be 
made of winter 


occasion. 


Beekeepers 


covering on this 


Harry Newman, Sec’y 


Pennsylvania State Picnic, Oct. 4 
The Pennsylvania State picnic 
which was postponed in August be 
Infantile Paralysis will be 
held October 4, at the same place it 
was planned, Geiman’s Park, Route 
34, between Gettysburg and Bigler 
ville. The program as it appeared in 
the August issue of the Journal will 
be followed. 
H. M. 


. 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Oct. 25 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association will meet at 19 Everett 
Street, Concord, Massachusetts on 
Saturday, October 25 at 7 P. M. The 
Ladies Auxiliary will elect their 
officers while the gentlemen prepare 
a surprise suppe honey. 
Fred Russell will give a talk on 
Lithrum as a honey plant. This will 
be illustrated with new Kodachrome 
picture slides made this year by W. M. 
Copeland. 


cause of 


Snavely, Sec’y. 


featuring 


A. M. Southwick, Pres. 
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HE national meetings of beekeep- 

ing organizations at Niagara 
Falls, November 12-14, are increasing 
in importance. The Ontario Bee 
Keepers’ Association has recently 
announced that their annual meeting 
will be held at Niagara Falls, Ontario 
(Hotel General Brock), directly 
across the bridge, starting the after- 
noon of November 11th and closing at 
noon, November 13th. This will make 
it possible for those attending the 
meetings on the New York side to 
attend the Ontario meetings, and all 
will be welcome. It also makes it 
possible to hold a joint meeting of 
beekeepers on the two sides of the 
imaginery line which unites the two 
countries. 

Citizens of the United States who 
wish to visit Canada do not require 
passports, in spite of all recent 
rumors to the contrary. They should 
provide themselves with identification 
papers of some sort to show their citi- 
zenship in the United States, such as 
a voter’s card from a voting precinct, 
an automobile driver’s license or 
registration card, or any other suit- 
able document which’ shows their 
right to return to the United States 
after going to the Dominion. Citizens 
of Canada entering the United States 
must have passports, which is just one 
more evidence that the world is at 
war. We may blame this necessity 
on Hitler. 


Programs are now well arranged 
for the American Honey Producer’s 
League, the American Honey Insti- 
tute, the National Beekeepers’ Aux- 
iliary and the Apiary Inspectors’ 
meeting. The Empire State Honey 
Producers’ Association holds its an- 
nual meeting at the time of the na- 
tional meetings. All these, with the 
Ontario organization, assure’ the 
largest and most important gathering 
of beekeepers held on the continent 
for years. The combined programs 
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NATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


NIAGARA FALLS 
NOVEMBER 12-14 


Aerial view of American Falls with city of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. in background. 


American and Canadian Falls from Rainbow 
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The Falls 


will form a series which cannot be 
missed. 

The program for the afternoon of 
November 13 will be on the Ontario 
side, in conjunction with the Ontario 
association, and the usual dinner will 
also be held on the northern side of 
the Falls, so that our Canadian friends 
may more readily participate. The 
new bridge will be open by that time, 
making the trip simple and easy. 
There will be no complications to 
citizens of the United States about 
coming back to their own country. 


It is also urged that beekeepers 
coming from western and southern 
points plan to spend some time visit- 
ing points of interest in New York 
and adjacent states and in Ontario, to 
see what is here offered in beekeeping 
and of more general interest. Details 
for side trips will be made available 
at the meetings. Those who arrive 
in Niagara Falls prior to the meet- 
ings and who wish to spend a little 
time in visiting, may get full nfor- 
mation from the Niagara Falls, New 
York, Chamber of Commerce. Don’t 
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from below 


miss the Adirondacks, the Catskills 
and the Finger Lake region. 

Abundant hotel facilities are avail 
able on both sides of the line. Those 
wishing to stay at headquarters hotels 
will do well to make reservations in 
advance. There are also many tourist 
homes within easy reach of the places 
of meetings, but it may be a littl 
chilly for cabins, although those are 
also available. The weather will be 
good, for that is all arranged 


National Beekeepers Auxiliary 


The National Beekeepers Auxiliary 
will meet at Niagara Falls in annual 
convention with the American Honey 
Producers’ League, American Honey 
Institute, and the Apiary Inspectors 
of America, November 12-14. On 
November 12 the ladies will be enter- 
tained at a social hour and tea from 
three to five P. M. This will be an 
informal meeting with an address of 
welcome by Mrs. M. V. Coggshall, 
Groton, New York, and a response by 
Mrs. T. W. Burleson, President of the 
National Beekeepers Auxiliary. On 


November 14 at ten A. M. the regular 


business meeting of the organization 


will take place. This year it is hoped 
to inaugurate a plan of work for the 
yeal At 12:30 the business meeting 


will be followed by luncheon with Di 
Margaret Wyle, Professor of Family 
Life at the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell Uni 
versity, as the speaker. Mrs. M. V 
Coggshall, local chairman and _ he 
committee invite you to Niagara Falls 
to enjoy this interesting and entei 
taining program. Mrs, E. H. Bremer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Bee 
keepers Auxiliary, Route 1, Box 368, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Program of the American Honey 
Institute, Niagara Falls, New 
York, November 13, 1941 


9 :30-10:00 President's Address 
Report of Secretary. 
Committee Appointments 
10 :00—-Increasing the Sales of Honey 
by Better Packing and 
Packaging, Tom Shield, 
Toronto 

10:30 Harriett M. Grace, Director 
of American Honey Insti 
tute. Review of 1941 Yea 

11:00——-Steve Hannagan and Murray 
Martin, Honey Publicity. 


The program { tt other ‘ lot of the 


SUPPLY AND PRICE 
OF SUGAR 


Assurance of adequate supplies ol 
sugar to meet consumption 1s given 
by Dr. Joshua Bernardt, chief of the 
Sugar Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. He says that there have 
been received to date 56,814 tons of 
the 145,553 short-ton quota, leaving 
a balance of 88,739 tons, which may 
still come in, plus an_ additional 
25,000 tons of the Philippine quota. 


Dr. Bernardt oO intimates that 


the price of sugar must be regulated. 


The rise of sugar to present levels 
is the result of excessive demand 
from the refined sugar trade which 
resulted in deliveries to the end of 
May exceeding last year’s total for 
the same period by 800,000 ton All 
of this buying may be traced to a fea 
of shortage. The sugar quota is fixed 
at 7,125,000 tons, the highest on 
record, and is expected to be filled. 
There is no reason for high sugar 
prices. 

(Daily Digest, United States De 
partment of Agriculture, June 27 and 
July 25.) 








LYNCHBURG CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN 


CONFERENCE, 


Final lap of the scenic tour, which 
will the third 
(October 23) of the Lynchburg con- 


require entire day 
short visit to 


The Uni- 


vention will include a 
the University of Virginia. 
established Thomas 
Jefferson in 1819. He became its 
first Rector and with James Madison 
and James Monroe served on its first 
Board of Visitors. Jefferson designed 
the original University buildings and 
supervised their construction. A care- 
ful review of the University campus 
leads to appreciation for the visit to 
Monticello which follows the Uni- 
versity drive. 

The building of Monticello was be- 
gun by Jefferson in 1769, and is a 
perfect example of early American 
architecture. Jefferson selected the 
and was architect as well as 
builder. Most of the material used 
in construction was made on the 
property. Even the nails and hard- 
ware were made in the nailery. In 
the home are found many evidences 
of an inventive and ingenious mind. 
Beds built in the walls, the clock with 
two faces, the device for marking the 
days of the week, the fox and geese 
ladder, the weather vane in_ the 
portico ceiling, the dumb waiter for 
wine service, the double glass door 
that opens and closes automatically 
and the pivot table over the chaise 
longue are among the many devices 


versity was by 


site 


Ball Room, Grand 


Grand 
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Caverns, 


OCTOBER 21-23 


indicating ingenuity unsurpassed in 
the days of Jefferson. 
You will have an opportunity to 


visit this National Memorial when you 
accept Virginia hospitality that will 
be displayed when the Virginia State 
Beekeepers Association takes you for 
a ride on the last day of the Lynch- 
burg convention. The Lewis-Dadant 
organization will furnish compli- 
mentary tickets to Monticello when 
you register for the Lynchburg con- 
vention of the Southern States 

keepers Federation. 
A. D. Hiett, Chairman, 
Program Committee. 


Bee- 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday Morning, October 22 
Virginian Hotel 


9:00 Transportation of Package 
Worsham, Atlanta, Ga 


Southern Beekeep- 


Express 
Bees—D. V. 
9 :15—Florida’s Place in 


ing—R,. E. Foster, Gainesville, Fla. 

9:30—Importance of League Meetings 
Louis Hines, Secretary A. H. P. L., 
Omaha, Neb. 

9:45——North Carolina Honey Sales—Prof. 
F. B. Meacham, Ass’t. Prof. of Ento- 
mology, Raleigh, N. C. 

10:00 teekeeping in Diversified Farming 


Prof. David Dunavan, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C, 
10:25—-The Duties of a State 


Apiarist Dr. 


Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 
10 :40-——Entertainment. 
11:00—-Should Southern Conference Publish 
a Credit List—Floor Discussion. 
11:15—-Tennessee and Its Beekeepers--Robert 
W. Lane, Greenville, Tenn. 
11:30-—-Further Discussion on Adoption of 
New Policies Floor Discussion 





Grottoes, Virginia. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


1:30—The Many Uses of Honey Mr R 
W. House, Dunedin, Fla. 

1:45 Why and How to Use Honey in the 
Home—Mrs, Harriet M. Grace, Di- 
rector American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wis. 

2:15—The Relation of Natural Foods to 
Extension Efforts—Dr. Ernest E 
Scholl, Extension Director, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

2:45—Natural Foods in the Human Diet 
Miss Janet Cameron, Nutrition 
Specialist, Blacksburg, Va. 

3:15—-How the Institute Steps Forward 
Lewis W. Parks, President, G. B 
Lewis Co., Watertown, Wi 

$:45—The Economic Uses of Honey Harold 
J. Clay, U. S. Marketing Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

4:00—-Open. 

7:30—Banquet Virginian Hotel—Ned Pre- 
vost, Toastmaster. 

Thursday, October 23 

7 :30—Roll Call—vVirginian Hotel 

7:45—Tour Line-Up. 

&:00—-All Aboard Scenic Tour 

9 :00—Natural Bridge. 

10 :00—Leave for Lexington. 

10:30—Shrine of General Robert E. Lee 

10:45—V. M. I and Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity. 

11:00—Leave for Grand Caverns 

11:45—-Enter Caverns. 

12:45—-Leave Caverns 

1:00—Picnie Lunch Skyline Drive 

3:00—University of Virginia Campu 

3 :45—Monticello. 

4:45—Leave Monticello 

5 :45—Visit Campu Sweetbriat College 
(Optional) 

6:15—Lynchburg Return. 

[The program for the first day of the Con- 

ference, October 21, wa published in the 

August issue Editor. | 
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Beekeepers’ wives come one! come 
all! We have a place in this meeting 
as well as our husbands. I’ve been 
to three of these meetings and I have 
thoroughly enjoyed each of them. | 
look forward each year to seeing the 
friends we made the year before and 
to making new Bring that 
special recipe you have, using honey. 
Have you tried Honey Ice Cream? 
The wife of one of the North Carolina 
beekeepers makes the best 
tasted: Maybe she _ will 
recipe and exchange it 
yours. 

I understand that we will have a 
Honey Show this year to which each 
of the Southern States will contribute. 
I am anxious to see how honey from 
other states differs from the honey we 
get in North Carolina. Is your honey 
from plants not found here? Does it 
have a flavor different any we 
have? 

I am looking forward to seeing you 
in Lynchburg and with every 
there let’s make this the best meeting 
ever. 


ones. 


I’y e 
bring 
fo. 


evel 
her 


one of 


from 
one 


Mrs. P. G. Craddock, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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SAS 


Monticello, the 


Wisconsin Association, Oct. 29-30 

The annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Beekeepers Association will be 
held at Watertown. The G. B. Lewis 
Company will act as hosts. Feature 
speakers will be Prof. W. E. Dunham, 


Beekeeping Specialist, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. C. L. Farrar, Central States 
Bee Laboratory, Madison; James 


Gwin, Madison; John F. Long, West- 
field; Mrs. Harriet Grace of the 
American Honey Institute, Madison; 
and leading Wisconsin beekeepers. 
The “Information Please’ Hour 
which has become very popular with 
Wisconsin beekeepers will again be 
conducted by H. J. Rahmlow, Madison. 


¢ 


H. P. Faucett 
Mr. H. P. Faucett of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania passed away on August 
2 at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Mr. Faucett had been keeping bees 
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home of Thomas 


Jefferson, near Charlottesville 


for more than fifty years. He was 
one of the Past Presidents of the 
Philadelphia Beekeepers Association, 
and an active member in the Dela 
ware County Association. 

His interest in bees continued even 
in his late and he managed 
thirty colonies of his own, finding a 
market for his honey locally. 


+ 


Death of Mrs. LeStourgeon 


Death has removed Elizabeth 
Mae LeStourgeon, wife of E. G. 
LeStourgeon, editor of Beekeepers 
Item. A frequent contributor to her 
husband’s magazine, she rarely 
signed her contributions, but she was 
well known personally to a 
circle of those who attended 
ventions of beekeepers or Spanish 


years, 


large 
con- 


American Veterans Auxiliary. As the 
wife of a soldier who belonged to 
Theodore Roosevelt’s rough riders, 


she served as president of the aux- 
iliary and was long prominent in the 
affairs of that organization. She was 
also prominent in the Rebecca lodge 
of San Antonio, which was her home 
city for many years. 

She was long active in public af- 
fairs and was well known as an enter- 
tainer and nurse at the time the 
Rough Riders were organized in San 
Antonio during the Spanish American 
War. Again she was active in com- 
munity center and nursing during the 
first World War. 

She is survived by her husband, 
KE. G. LeStourgeon, a daughter, Mrs. 
EK. E. Hineock, of Houston; a 
Captain E. G. LeStourgeon, U. S. A.,, 
Washington, D. C.;and by her mother, 
a brother and two grandchildren 


+ 


Saskatchewan Co-op. Meets 


son, 


Saskatchewan 
Co-operative 
recently held 


Members of the 
Honey Producers’ 
Marketing Association 
their second annual meeting § at 
Tisdale, Saskatchewan. The progress 
made by this organization is indicated 
by the fact that 843,160 pounds of 
honey was handled during the twelve 
month period ending May 3lst as 
compared to 510,945 pounds during 
the previous year. The total value 
of the honey handled during the year 
was $92,310. The assets of the associ- 
ation now amount to $13,204. 

The progress made was considered 
satisfactory by members who dis- 
cussed plans for securing additional 
capital for the purpose of building 
their own processing plant. The out- 
look for the coming season was con- 
sidered to be favorable in view of the 
successful operations of the previous 
and the prospects for a larger 
honey crop for the coming year. 

The association has during the past 
two years taken advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
which has enabled the association to 
finance successfully notwithstanding 
a small amount of paid up capital. 


+ 


BURLAP PRICES 


According to the Daily 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, August 18, a price ceil- 
ing on burlap 20 per cent below quo- 
tations on the New York spot market 
on August 15 has been announced by 
Leon Henderson. Imported from 
India and widely used in packaging 
feed, fertilizer, and agricultural and 
industrial products, burlap has more 
than doubled in price during the last 
twelve months. 


We inderstand burlap may be 
Beekeepers use much of it, especially in pack- 
ing wax. The fact that ceiling is placed on 
it will help ome Ed. | 


year 


Digest of 


carce 
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INDIANA, MICHIGAN AND OHIO BEEKEEPERS 
MEET AT ANGOLA 


’ a beautiful setting along 
the banks of Lake James _ in 
Angola State Park, beekeepers from 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan gathered 
for a three day Chautauqua meeting. 
Over four hundred beekeepers and 
their families attended this meeting 
and they enjoyed every bit of it. The 
committee, apparently composed of 
Professor W. E. Dunham, Charles 
Reese, Jim Starkey, Clifford Muth, 
Baxter Woodman and Jere Frazer did 
a splendid job in their selection of a 
program as well as their promotional 
work in getting a good crowd gather- 
ed there. 

The outstanding talk of the meet- 
ing was given by James Hambleton. 


The title of his talk was research 
on American foulbrood and_ pollen. 
Hambleton reviewed the history of 


the search for a strain of bees which 
is resistant to American foulbrood 
and the development in breeding and 
selecting this strain. He reported that 
Dr. C. L. Farrar who is head of bee- 
keeping Madison, Wis- 
consin made a study of ten strains 
received from ten different 
breeders in the South. While this 
study was made primarily from the 
standpoint of behavior and super- 
sedure, the bees were also inoculated 
to determine their resistance to 
American foulbrood. It was found 
that some of these bees, even though 
they had no claimed background 
of resistance, showed resistance to 
American foulbrood. They are also 
finding that there is something in 
locality; that is, queens in Arkansas 
produce bees that do not succumb to 
American foulbrood the way that 
their sister bees do in lowa and Wyo- 
ming. It is indicated that food does 
not the answer to this 
question and one might assume that 
it is locality, since it has been known 
for time that the disease 
problem is not as bad in the South 
as in the northern states. 

They have been studying problems 


research at 


of bees 


seem to be 


some 


concerning bees emerging within a 
colony that is badly infected with 


American foulbrood. Woodrow has 
been doing this work and has evidence 
to inaicate that as far as the indi- 
vidual larvae are concerned there ap- 
parently is no difference in those of 
a resistant and susceptible colony. The 


danger period has been determined 
as the age at which the bee hatches 
from the egg until the larvae itself 


is two days old. They have also found 
a method for inoculating the indi- 
vidual larvae to determine whether the 
individuals themselves are susceptible. 

It is quite apparent at this time that 


we still do not know what the resis- 
tance factor is. It seems to be a 
character of the adult bee and to be 
inherited. 

Nolan has been working for a long 
time in controlled mating of bees and 
has developed a new bee which is 
not Italian, not Caucasian and not 
Carniolan. It is the result of many 
years of careful selection and breed- 
ing. Mr. Hambleton stated that pos- 
sibly in a year or two he will have 
obtained a pure strain of great im- 
portance to future breeding work. 
Nolan started out using artificial in- 
semination and ended by natural 
breeding in an area where there were 
lots of The results he has ob- 
tained lately indicate you can do a 
lot in the way of breeding a better 


bees. 





PS 


The pavillion at Angola State 


Soft-ball—of a sort 


Park 


but a lot of fun for players as well as 


bee by careful selection and culling 
under natural breeding environment. 

In his remarks concerning pollen, 
Hambleton mentioned that a lot of 
people had written on this subject. 
Benton’s writings sound a good deal 
like Farrar’s, but he pointed out that 
Benton had not followed up the story 
he had told. The work of Dr. Farrar 
was started in Wyoming, repeated in 
California, and is now being carried 
on at the Wisconsin station. The re- 
sults of this work are pointing out, 
according to Mr. Hambleton, that the 
time will come when beekeepers will 
pay more attention to the availability 
of pollen than availability of nectar 
in selecting their apiary locations. It 
has been determined that 71 pounds 
of pollen is required for one colony 


. 


» + 
x 


during the tri-state meeting 





spectators 
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for one season, and the brood curve 
is directly related to pollen income, 
not to nectar alone. 

It has also been worked out that 
two forms of pollen are necessary. 
Bees need it as bee bread and they 
also need it in suspension in nectar 
or honey. Experiments have shown 
that feeding with sugar syrup does 
not stimulate brood rearing but syrup 
with pollen suspended does a good 
job in stimulating brood rearing. 
Another interesting discovery is that 
they have found a substance in pollen 
that is much more useful in stimu- 
lating plant growth than the acids and 
hormones that plant people have been 


using. This, of course, is outside the 
sphere of the Department of Api- 
culture and they are attempting to 


interest plant pathologists and others 
who are working along these lines. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips made a very 
interesting talk on straining honey in 
the honey house. He pointed out the 
objection to heating honey before it 
is strained, showing that heating 
honey in the presence of cappings and 
other particles which are _ present 
when honey is first uncapped has a 
deleterious effect on the flavor. These 
materials should be removed as soon 
as possible. 

The method which he recommended 
is first to use a baffle in the honey 
sump to remove the coarser, heavier 
particles referred to by Dr. Phillips 
as “rubber boots.”’ Then he proceeded 
to describe and recommend the O.A.C. 
strainer and indicated that beekeepers 
should send their honey to market in 
such a form that it would not be 
necessary for the consumer to strain 
specks from it. He remarked that 
the Ontario Honey Producers’ Associ- 


ation has one-half cent per pound 
penalty for honey which they re- 
ceive which is not strained through 


an O.A.C. strainer. 


Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks, of Ohio 
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State University who is in charge of 


wild life preservation in the state of 
Ohio, pointed out that the sport 
ing industry in the state of Ohio is 


an industry that is many times bigge1 
than the beekeeping industry in that 
state. It 1s, therefore, possible to 
accomplish-a great deal with the 
sportmen’s -aid in preventing the 
cutting of sweet clover 
honey plants along 
right-of ways. He 
beekeeper that it would be possible to 
get a group of sportsmen to appear 
before their county supervisors to ac- 
complish this. 
and other honey plants furnish cove 


and othe 
highways and 


suggested to the 


Of couse, sweet clove 


for game as well as nesting places 
for them. 

Dr. Schaeffer of the Wisconsin 
State University, discussed the 
three fundamentals of good bee 
keeping. The first of these is a good 


queen, productive throughout the 
second, sufficient bees to 
gather food and care for the young 
and provide for surplus; and third, 
adequate space for brood rearing and 
storage of honey and pollen given at 
the right time and in the right place 
He stated that the honey crop we ob 


season; 


tain is a measure of our skill in deal 
ing with these three fundamentals 
To determine 
good or not, do not much at 
tention to the abdomen, because this 


whether a queen 


pay 
part of the body changes very much 
from time to time. If the 
large and of good depth, the queen i 
likely to be good. Of course, 


thorax is 


a small 


ness, sluggishness, stubbyness, 01 
other malformation is likely to indi 
cate a poor queen; and a poor queen 
is a dead weight on the colony. 
Having assured yourself that you 
have a good queen, the speaker con 


next introduce 


check het 


tinued, the 
her and to 
The only 


keeping good queens is to have a re 


step is to 
performance 


sure way of getting and 


The picnic lunch served by church ladies at the meeting was a fine accommodatior 
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serve supply, probably kept in nuclei. 
The number of queens necessary will 
depend on the kind of stock you have 
obtained. If you have stock from 
queen breeder, you will not 
than ten or fifteen per 
cent of queens held in reserve. 

Dr. Schaeffer further 
that in introducing queens that you 
spray the and the top of the 
frames with sugar solution and spray 
the queen, dropping her on the combs. 
He further discussed the two-queen 
system of mangement, pointing out 
that man with two helpers can 
go through one hundred two-queen 
colonies in one day, providing the 
operator knows what he is looking fo1 

There were many other interesting 
talks on the program. These included 
talks by Mr. George H. Rea of 
Cornell University, Professor R. H 


a rood 
need more 
recommended 


bees 


one 


Kelty, Mrs. Harriet Grace, M. J 
Deyell, and E. R. Root as well as 
many others. The meeting was ex 
ceptionally well attended and one 


interesting feature of the meeting 
baseball tournament between 
the three states attending. The first 
day of the Indiana was 
eliminated by Ohio and on the follow 
ing day Ohio, after off to a 
bad start, firmly trounced the 
of Michigan to become the 


of the 


was the 
meeting 


getting 
state 
champion 
Chautauqua meeting. 
Roy A. 
R HH Dadant. 


Grout, 


BEEKEEPING AS A 
HOBBY 


“Beekeeping as a Hobby” is in the 


hobby series published by Harper & 
Brothers. Kyle Onstott has given the 
hobbyist something to go on in his 
153 page treatment of this subject. 


He treats it strictly from the 
of view of a man who knows little or 


point 


nothing about bees, tells him how 
to get into beekeeping on a_ small 
cale, what to expect, and how to like 
it. (Illustrations furnished by Ameri 
can Bee Journal). 


“Beekeeping as a Hobby”’ is written 
particularly for the man who wants 

few colonies in back-yard fashion. 
In the preface Onstott says, ‘‘There 
are already numerous excellent books 
apiculture, but 
are either confusingly long, involved, 
and technical or so oversimplified as 
to be of little use to the 


keeper who would intelligently unde 


about most of them 


novice bee 
take the 
hobby. 
that immediate 
as a Hobby” 


production of honey as a 
This book is intended to serve 
need.’ “Beekeeping 
may be secured from 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
the American Bee Journal or from 
your book seller. Retail price $2.00. 


from 
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PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 





THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, ro ne 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, - 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample |5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B arrenton, Mo. 


























GENUINE ITALIAN 


QUEENS 30c ea. 


$28.50 per 
hundred 


on the same old basis 
QUALITY—SERVICE— SATISFACTION 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 Moreauville, La. 


Season Closed, Oct. Ist 


Look for even better queens in 
1942 


Davis Brothers, Courtland, Calif. 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 


Package Bees -:- Queens 


FOR 1942 


A card will place 





4, 
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your name on our 


mailing list 


CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
Citronelle, Alabama 








QUEENS 


QUALITY — SERVICE 


1- 12 40c 
138- 25 35c 
26-100 30c 


N. FOREHAND 


FLORALA, ALA. 
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UTAH LOSSES 


Beekeepers of Utah who sustained 
heavy losses in 1939 are now con- 
vinced that the deaths were caused 
by poison grasshopper bait distributed 
on the farm. Forty-nine claims have 
been introduced to the United States 
House of Representatives asking the 
federal government to reimburse 
claims ranging from $110 to $22,000 
with about $100,000 total. 

The loss almost bankrupted many 
beekeepers, some losing as high as 90 
per cent of their bees. In the spring 
of 1939 Utah had approximately 
73,000 colonies. By fall this number 
is believed to have dropped to 45,000, 
and yet, in spite of heavy replace- 
ments, there are only at the present 
time about 51,000 colonies. 

The beekeepers face a hard fight 
for reimbursement, since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officially states 
that the grasshopper bait did not 
cause the loss. Beekeepers are con- 
tinuing to pile up evidence, however, 
and hope to win their claims. 

The Department claims that bees 
will not touch the poison bait even 
when it is sweetened. In the im- 
mediate vinicity of apiaries, 460 
applications of bait were applied on 
cheescloth or burlap at the rate of 
ten to fifteen times more than those 
normally used for grasshopper con- 
trol. Frequent observations, both in 
the honeyflow periods and in periods 
of dearth, disclosed 39 bees only 
visited the baits, and none stopped to 
feed, according to cooperative experi- 
ments. 

However, the beekeepers contend 
the bees, although they do not visit 


the bait, do get arsenic from the 
water which absorbs the arsenic; 
backing up their statements with 


analyses which show water samples 
from such spots to be contaminated 
in the same degree with arsenic as 
the amount found in the bodies of the 
dead bees. Virtually all watering in 
Utah is by irrigation, and this ay 
runs into drain ditches or stands i 
pools from which the bees obtain it. 
Ray McGuire. 
Utah. 
. 


CONSERVATION 
OF TIN 


By an all-out program of substi- 
tution in an emergency, the United 
States could reduce its tin con- 
sumption by three-fourths and supply 
the remaining fourth entirely by im- 
ports from Bolivia, according to a 
committee of the National Academy of 
Science reporting to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Recommended 
by the committee is the suggestion 
that silver be substituted for tin in 
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solder. Sixty-six million ounces of 
silver would effect replacement of tin 
in solder. This is just one way in 
which tin may be conserved. (Daily 
Digest, U.S. D. A., July 11, 1941.) 

Already those who use 60 pound 
honey tins in quantity are finding it 
difficult to secure prompt shipments. 
This, of course, is not necessarily due 
to a shortage of tin alone, but may 
also be due to the priority ruling on 
the iron which is the basis of the can. 
Defense orders, excessive contracts, 
and fear buying enter the picture as 
well. 

So question is raised about the 
future availability of tin for honey 
packing. If necessary, substitution 
can be made in the smaller packages 
with glass. The larger packages may 
have to be packed in other available 
containers. There is nothing to dictate 
that the present five gallon or 60 
pound tin is standard for our pur- 
Neither its size nor its shape 
due to any decision within the 
industry. The five gallon can is simply 
an oil can which, at the time of its 
adoption, was already used in quan- 
tity for other purpose, and so 
found readily adapted to the needs 
of bulk honey packing. 


poses. 
are 


was 
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COOPERATING 


In the Daily Digest of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 


July 29 is thesreport of the acquisition 


of 80,000 acres of cut-over lands 
north of Lake Okeechobee, Florida, 
for the establishment of a cooperative 
cattle ranch. The track represents 
an investment of $794,250 advanced 
to small farmers and stock growers 
crowded out by the development of 
large ranges, and it will provide home 
sites and subsistence for 125 families. 
Cattle growing will be the main busi- 
ness. 

Why not? Mutual dependence is 
inevitable. Absolute independence is 
rapidly becoming almost impossible. 
Cooperatives in beekeeping are not 
new but most of them have failed. 
There is always the first one to suc- 
ceed, 

A new idea in beekeeping is the 
producer cooperative, not organized 
to sell its products necessarily, but 
to operate on the basis of the harvest 
ring, where labor, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., are shared alike by all who 
participate with the result that the 
expense of producing honey is cut 
down for each member. We have such 
an arrangement in our own apiaries 
with six members and 2,500 colonies 
involved at the present time. It works. 
It will continue to work as long as 
the members agree among each other. 
When agreement ceases, the venture 
fails. 
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Are You Losing Beeswax? 
Got a 


Our steam wax presses get every available ounce of bees- 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our October Crop and Market page we 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. How is final crop compared to last year? 
2 How is honey moving? 


asked re 


3. What price offered by carlot buyers? 

4. Price to bakers? 

5. Are retail prices advancing? 

6. Please comment on September price page. 


Final Crop Compared to Last Year 


We believe that on the whole the total final crop for 
1941 will possibly exceed the 1940 crop but not by any 
great amount. 

The New England sections have been too dry and prob- 
ably not over the average crop has been harvested. New 
York, particularly the central and western parts, are much 
better than a year ago with buckwheat probably equal 
of 1940. 

The southeastern states have had a very nice crop, 
probably much more than last year and particularly in 
the northern states. However, the crop in Georgia ranks 
about 50 per cent of last year. It is in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan that we see a very great drop, Ohio claiming 
about 75 per cent, Indiana 65 per cent, and Michigan 
not over 70 per cent of last season. On the other hand 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska have more honey than last year 
it ranging as high as 150 per cent in Missouri and Kansas 
with about 110 to 125 per cent of last year’s crop in the 
other states named. 

However, the great shortage comes as we range west- 
ward. Texas has had a near failure. Colorado, except 
in a very few sections, is far below last year and the same 
conditions exist in Montana, Utah and into Nevada. 
Wyoming will, perhaps, have 85 per cent of 1940. Idaho 
is far under, having only about 25 per cent of last year’s 
harvest and many beekeepers undecided as to whether or 
not to extract. 

California, similarly, which promised well last spring 
will not have over 60 per cent of last year’s crop with 
quite a heavy demand locally which may use a large pro- 
portion of the white honey. 

In the Canadian provinces, the crop has only been 
average in Ontario and Quebec but considerably better 
than last year in Manitoba and Saskatchewan although 
nothing like a full crop. 

Even with the heavy crops in the central western area 
which is the favored area this year there shows up occa- 
sional reports of shortages due to drought which will cut 
the total. 


Honey Moving 


In most instances the honey is moving from fair to 
good, and this good movement is reported particularly in 
the sections where the honey crop has been comparatively 
short. There seems to be a desire on the part of the 
packer and buyer to cover himself early and honey has 
moved at last year’s prices without difficulty at all. The 
question has been whether the packer could buy at these 
prices. However, there has been considerable movement. 


Prices in Carloads 


In the eastern sections the usually suggested price 
offered in carloads is 6 cents f. 0. b. shipping point al- 
though considerable honey has been bought at 6 cents 
delivered New York, and we believe this is about the 
average price offered by the New York packer and dis- 
tributor. 

In southern states 6 cents is about an average price 


in carloads with very little moving out of the area on 
account of the heavy local demand. 

Central western areas have been getting all the way 
from 4% cents to as much as 5% cents f. o. b. shipping 
points for honey. We learn of several cars having moved 
at the 5% cent price and some offers being made at 5% 
cents with cans returned. However, this is above the 
average price which has been quoted and has been paid. 
There seems a tendency to buy at whatever they can get 
the honey below 5% cents per pound. 


Bakers’ Prices 
Bakers’ prices will range about one cent per pound 
more than the suggested carload prices in most instances 
which makes them range around 6% cents f. o. b. ship- 
ping point in the central western areas and comparatively 
lower where the freight rates are higher in the West. 


Retail Prices Up 

Although there are quite a number of reports that the 
retail price is up, still there is a lot of pessimism on the 
part of the beekeepers with about a dozen reports coming 
in that the five pound glass jars still sell at 39 cents each. 
This is far below what the market should be, especially 
if we anticipate that honey is to sell at anything like 6 
cents in carlots. 


Comments on September Price Page 

In most instances the suggestions on the September 
page were that the recommendations were O. K. with not 
a few hoping they could bring their prices up to the 
recommended prices shown. On the other hand an equal 
number of producers were insistent that the prices were 
not higher than recommended at present that they will be 
before long and that a higher recommended price should 
be made. 

We believe, however, that we will maintain our present 


prices as suggested for the October issue and ‘await 
further developments.”’ 
Summary 
All in all we believe that conditions bode well for 


higher prices for honey in a jobbing way and, naturally, 
eventually in a retail way. The extreme efforts made on 
the part of some of the packers to get their honey even 
at a price of 5% cents to 5% cents f. o. b. shipping points 
shows that there is a bidding between the packers for this 
honey to fill their probable wants. We learn of several 
cars of Michigan honey being sold at 6 cents f. o. b. ship- 
ping station and one New York buyer refusing at 6 cents 
f. o. b. Iowa points because he could buy the Michigan 
honey just a little cheaper. 

Idaho this year is an importing rather than an export- 
ing state in a jobbing way. Lots of markets this year 
are going to fail to deliver carloads of honey where pre- 
viously a number of cars have been available. 

We look for the price for good white honey to stabilize 
around 6 cents per pound as this season develops with a 
possibility that we may be hearing of some higher sales 
as the winter progresses into spring. 

By this we do not mean that 6 cents can be obtained 
now by the beekeeper. We do mean, however, that if the 
beekeepers are consistent and maintain the 6 cent price as 
many of them have already done the supply is not going 
to equal the demand at any figure less than the 6 cent 
price and eventually we may see better markets. 

Some recommendations come in that we should raise 
our entire price list 10 per cent. Perhaps this is true. 
However, the market just at present does not warrant it 
although we do look for a strengthening as there has 
been in beeswax and in many other commodities during 
the past few weeks. 





WANTED--Extracted Honey ,,,”"';.. 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 


Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 








HONEY WANTED 


C.W. AEPPLER CO.. Oconomowoc. Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





FOR SALE—-Italian 
% for $1.00. Graydon 
ville, Ala. 


each; 
Green- 


Queens 35 cents 
Bros., Rt. 2, 


THREE BANDED 
any number. 
Graham, N. C. 


each, 
Company, 


Italian queens 50¢ 


Alamance see 


QUEENS! Carniolan and Caucasian. Un- 
tested 40c each. September and October. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Alabama. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten 45c each; twenty or more, 40c each. 
Prompt deliveries. No disease. We have 
one of the largest, best equipped queen rear- 


ing places in the South. H. C. Short, 

Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 

ONE 75c three band Italian Queen free to 
new customer. L. H. Wagoner, 


every 

Elon College, N. C. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. Select 
untested, 50c each, any number. Carolina 

Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell ail 
kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 


Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 





MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE clover honey. 

Clean. New cans, Full weigh 64. cents. 
You will be pleased. John MeColl, Tecumseh, 
Michigan, 


FANCY CLOVER COMB HONEY, graded 
11-12 and 14 oz. net, not wrapped. Richard 
K. Evans, Rt. 1, Hoopeston, Illinois 


FANCY WHITE COMB $4; No. 1, $38.50; No 


. $3 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier Clover extracted in new cans 7% 
Discount on honey taken from our door 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio, 


TONS _ faney 
Selmer W 


extracted 
Canton, 


white 
Markestad, 


SEVERAL 
honey 

Minnesota, 

GOOD CLOVER HONEY in 


ixties and 5-lb 


pails. One 60-Ib. at Tec Ib, F. L. Barber, 
Lowville, New York. 
IOWA CLOVER honey in 60's, H. E. Nichols, 


Owasa, lowa 

CHOICK WHITE CLOVER, | light 
clover and buckwheat, 514 to 6% 

Clarence Jenks, Holeomb, New York. 


amber 


cent 


NEW CROP white clover honey, 6'y:¢ case or 


6e ten cases, Light amber goldenrod 5¢ 
Buckwheat in kegs A. J. Wilson, Hammond, 
N. Y 
HEAVY FANCY white comb $3.75 case; 


Min. 12 oz. 
buckwheat 


fancy $3.50; No. 1 clover $3; 
same as clover; mixed flowers 
75 Clover, buckwheat or fall flowers 7e 


Ib. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. Write for 
prices. Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra. California. 
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\ Copy for this department must 

4 reach us not later than the fifteenth 

4 of each month preceding date of issue. 
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4 Rates of aivertising in this classi- 

4 fied department are seven ecnts per 
word, including name and address. 

) Minimum ad, ten words. 

) As a measure of precaution to our 

) readers we require reference of all 
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) 
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) 
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new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 
Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed ? 


a ae 
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FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, 

and 60’s. Marks Tupelo 
Apalachicola, Florida. 


barrels 
Honey Co., 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. 


FINEST QUALITY 
extracted. N. 


new comb honey; also 
B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HERE we come with tons of fine clover. 
Sample free. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
Illinois. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish. Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Successor to 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 6’s and 60’s. 

aga Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
10. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. M. . Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


HONEY 





FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc.. 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—TRUCK LOADS, or less, comb, 
chunk and exracted honey. Frank King & 

Son, 5214 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Mo 

CASH PAID for carloads and less than car- 


loads extracted white clover or light amber 
honey. Send sample and best price to Honey- 
moon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River 


Michigan 


Rouge, 


WANTED Beeswax, comb and_ extracted 


honey. Send sample and quote lowest 
price, John Harnack & Son McGregor, 
lowa. 


WANTED— Light clover, ton lot or more 
State lowesst cash price Box J. C., care 
American Bee Journal 


WANT TO BUY 
clover honey in 
state price 


KEDASH 


extra white and water white 
Mail sample and 
delivered here in first letter 
BROTHERS, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


sixties 


W ANTED—Shallow supers for cutting. Also 
comb and extracted, Cash. Quote delivered 
Penn Michigan Apiaries, Caro, Michigan. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA. 
WANTED—AIll 
less. Send 
Schultz Honey 








carlots or 
lowest price. 
Wisconsin. 


grades 
sample 
Farms, 


honey in 
with 
Ripon, 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 














WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—-96 ten-frame comb honey iper 
No disease, Used two seasons. 3 for $1 
Sammy Ream, Saybrook, Illinoi 


140—-two tory, 10 frame _ colonie Good 

valley and mountain location Write Troy 
Nance, 1550 E. 2nd St., Albany, Oregon 
FOR SALE—250 colonic in Jumbo hives, 

1000 shallow supers, drawn combs on wired 
foundatior J. P. Skliba, Algona, Iowa 
FOR SALE—25 colonies of bees it frame 

equipment and full depth ipers drawr 
honey tanks, et« Write or e€ Milton 
Woehler, Arlington, Minne 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices. Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & 


! Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


SUPPLIES 


BEEKEEPING MADE EASY! HEAVY LIFT- 
ING ELIMINATED! New hive 
a light, portable, collapsible 





manipulator 
HOIS' take 


the backache out of BEES Permits bottom 
supering and hive inspection with least di 
turbance of workers, Sweeter bee empe 
Reduces profanity Lenghter life. Increase 
production through timely management. Pay 
for itself first season. Price, $15.00, F.O. B 
Corning, lowa Send for descriptive circular 
The Bee Turner. 
WAX WORKED into high quality medium 
brood foundation lic pound; 100 pound 
$10.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 
rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 


for every commercial 
descriptive circular. 


Mayville, N. 


beekeeper. Write for 
Robinson’s Wax Works, 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and capping 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





CUT COMB HONEY eartons and equipment 
Get our prices on everything 
honey. Hilbert 


it comb 


Jame- Traverse City Mich 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pup 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas 
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LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 





labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 
WRITB FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Eatisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 

Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 

at Hamilton, Illinois, for October 1, 1941. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ 
County of Hancock, § 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. C. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 


Publishers: American Bee Journal, 
ilton, Ill. 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Frank 
eh eae, Iil., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, b 


Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 


2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, IL 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, DL 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Il. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


Ham- 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain uot only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) J. C. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal! 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


19th day of September, 1941. 
MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public 
My commission expires Nov. 18, 1941. 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED Experier breeder 


ind beemer 


package beemer F that 
are not afraid of work for the coming season 
Only reliable, sober and energetic men 
sidered W rite 1 giving fu particular 
reference and wage expected YORK BEF 
COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
EXPERIENCED ng mat f good habit 

with ome irpenter experience prefet 
start IT November State ure expert 
ind wage expected Al Wint Rout 
161, Petaluma, ¢ fort 
WANTED TO BUY Complete bee 

with or without What have 
Robt. Knutson, Ladysmith, W 


AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE 


(Continued from page 456) 
carried two recipes from “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” Chocolate 
Chip Cookies and Honey Bars 

Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Company have sent honey 
recipes to their mailing list of some 
750 utility girls, and these girls will 


use them in their territories’ in 
Westinghouss 


demonstrations will 
make every effort to cooperate with 
us during National Honey Week, 
October 27 to Nove mbe1 

Caroline Ellis, Director of the 


Happy Kitchen for KMBC of Midland 


Broadcasting Company, Kansas City, 


uses Honey recipes in her Happy 
Kitchen Broadcasts. 
¢ 

Swift & Company have an adve1 

tisement in October 6 issue of Life 

and October issues of Good House 


keeping and American Home, featur 


ing Swift’s Premium Ham with “spicy 
corn in peppers and honey glazed.” 
¢ 
The New York Central Railroad 
System will feature National Honey 
Week by posting an announcement 
in their dining cars October 22 to 
November 2. 
e 
Angelus-Campfire Company will 
advertise National Honey Week in 
their monthly bulletins 
¢ 
Super Market Merchandising had 
National Honey Week listed in the 
Promotion Calendar in the S¢ pte mbet 
issue, 
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~- 
Honey 


Wanted! 


Cash paid for cars and less 
than cars. Send sam- 
ples and best prices 








C. W. Aeppler Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 


Honey Exractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Mountain Stock Gray Queens 


For satisfaction and profit 





requeen 


with our Caucasian ques now 50c, 


tested $1.50, select tested $2.00. 


Prompt disease 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 


ervice, ho 








7) 











CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high 
est market price 

Pie ‘ write for 


tag and quotatior 


106 S. Water Market 
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Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 


— Seen —7 | HONEY WANTED 














| 
YO RK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS ] Carloads or less—send samples. 

i QUALITY BRED ITALIANS j Write quantity can ship; state 
] We are closing down our queen yards f thi eason. Thanks to all of our 1 if new or used cans. 
> customers for their patronage and large volume of busines - TH ‘Yoepa . 
| Package bees and queens for 1942. We expect to be better prepared to give you ] HONEY PAC KERS DIV. 
j highest quality Foundation stock elected for honey production. Will appreciate j HOFFMAN’S HONEY 
: hearing from you regarding your requirements for the coming eason 

' 
| YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. | [| TheJohn G. Paton Co., Inc. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 630 5th Ave., New York N. Y. 
OD RD: —_—s. 





Better Bred Queens + Three-Banded Italians | THRIFTY QUEENS 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven their good qualities 40c each $35.00 per 100 
throughout the U.S. A. and Canada. Use them for increase, requeening and swarm control. Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 
Forty-nine years’ experience assures you 
3 FOR $ 1 00 of the finest three-banded Italian stock. 
7 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


CALVERT APIARIES : CALVERT, ALABAMA Fort Deposit, Alsbama 


Breeders Since 1892 

















Iki 


a ..,Fast Service to You) ree 





h Less than fifty 50c each 
oir At eed | | 50 to 100 45c each 
sii nO) From our complete stock of glass and tin honey con- [3 100 up 40c each 
= \ tainers and all bee supplies we can ship your orders within | ROSSMAN & LONG 
ine ) 24 hours. Forty-seven years in business has given us a Sen 308 Moultrie, Ga. 
ue ye reputation for honest dealing and dependability. SUCOUEOEOOOOOOEOECEOUEOEOEOEOUECEOOOEDUOEEOUOEOEOEEOEOUROROEOEOEEOEOROEEN ty 
ra fabn® KOEHNEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS 


For Quality and Service 
Write 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


) ITALIAN UEENS e (? “ PTTITITTTITITTTITTTTTTTT TTT itiitiiititii titi iti tie 

$y x lhousands o abbits and 
\ q —_ ~~ a ) WANTED athet Gene all he i a 
¥ 1 to 3, 40c ea 4 or more, 35c ea ~ and Birds, Let 


St. Romain’s Honey Girl Apiaries () “STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


j Moreauville, La. p) Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
) Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


e e Standard Rabbit & Pet J I 
We will ship NoBeesorQueens 20... utom. a. 


the remainder of this vear but will be prepared to Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 
give you better service with the best in Caucasian 
bees in 1942. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
BROOKLYN, ALABAMA . - Shows the Way to Success 
Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 


; i bit world—-: illustrated thly agaz . 
Carniolans — Caucasians 7 as ao cae aaa 


of general and educational features One 


Both race prolific, very gentle, U E Ee N S, year $1.00; three years, 2.00: sample l5ec 
best of winterers, build up AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


ees © 
t pt i ] 
K\ ¢-)  ALHLRUSCH & Son CO., Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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QUEENS 


that are second to 


! 

| 

NONE 
Italians--Caucasians 
! 

i 


_. 


© 


QDVD BWI MMP 


1 to 25 $ .50 each 
26 to 99 .45 each 
100 or more .40 each 











Weaver Apiaries Navasota, Texas 


2, 
OD DD) ED) DD: 


*. 
of << a ee ee eee 


























ie ge sol mains . — THREE BANDED ITALIANS Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
queens till left of each eee 40c each, 10 for $3.50 100 for $32.00 a 
50¢ peng cs hile Page ln t We can make shipments pr omptly COCUCROCOOOUCOOOEEORORECOUOEEOGOUOROROEORRRREGROENOGROGRORONGEROREOEOD py 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES Th GOAT W 
ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N.J. ROUTE 1 2 WINNSBORO, LOUISIANA e ORLD 








OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 











QUALITY — a | The BEEKEEPERS ITEM | 


| 

| The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee | 

ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- | 

e eac read by studious honey bination that covers the | 


cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five vears $6.00. 


Sample copy 20 cents 
Addres S 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 


“CL WUNUUUNAREDUOUUERERSDODOUEEEROODOOUEEESOOOOEEEESEODOERERESDODEEREEDEOEEA™ 


producers everywhere. beekeeping field 
Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
W. 0. GIBBS :: WILLACOOCHEE, GEORGIA BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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Pure Beeswax Wanted 
Highest Prices Paid 


Submit small samples and your price for same 
f.o.b. your shipping station... . . We are, of 
course, in the market as usual for honey of 
all kinds, preferably carload lots. 


* 
The John G. Paton Co., Inc. 


Dept. A 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
‘ Look For This Sign 
7 3 for - 
Trade Mia. neg. 


35c ea. postpaid 


We are growing 200 3-banded Italian queens daily. Quick 
shipment from Paducah. 


a THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. “ ” PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


4} d U S Pat. Off. 
es eS #4 3 —— 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 





S PRE JISLY VE SE L EP ™ J TIL. LATE F 
Our Two Breeds of Queens AS rie LY ADVERTISED WILL BE PRODUCED UNTIL LATE FALL 


e same Fine Quality and Reasonable Prices will apply 


Prices: 1 to 15 at @Oc each. 16 and upward 35¢c each 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 








a é&8 ¢§= == iinet aR. 
Dadant’s Surplus Foundation A Standard of Perfection 








This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- SOLD BY ALL LEWIS-DADANT DEALERS 
fecthy with eve: y bite. Remember, a well pleased customer is an asset. Dadant & Sons :: Hamilton, Ill. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


OCTOBER 


Referring to the milk vetch mentioned in the August 
postscript, Frank Drexel states that he is unable to speak 
with any degree of certainty regarding the quality of the 
honey. His opinion is that it is not of the best quality 
but it is very welcome, coming as it does between dande- 
lion and the clovers. In view of the reports of honey 
from milk vetch in Japan it seems a bit strange that 
some of our many American species have not been recog- 
nized as of value before. . 


From Alfred P. Johnson, of Rankin, Illinois, comes a 
report of bees working freely on the blossoms of one 
field of soybeans. On visiting every field of soybeans he 
passed, he failed to find any bees in some, a few bees 
in others, while in this one thousands of bees were work- 
ing the blossoms like they would sweet clover. The 
weather was hot and dry with temperatures as high as 
100 degrees F., and a minimum of 65 degrees. 

Perhaps this particular field may be a different variety 
of the beans than others in the neighborhood and, if so, 
it is important to learn what it is. 


Commenting on our report of the perennial sweet 
clover from Australia proving to be a biennial with us, 
J. W. Winson, of Huntingdon, British Columbia, writes 
that many of their annuals are perennial in California, 
thus indicating that the plant behaves differently with a 
change in environment. 

He suggests further that the lespedeza which is a 
shrub with us might be a forage plant in a cooler area. 

With him, Lespedeza bicolor grows luxuriantly in com- 
plete shade. He reports it in bloom August fourth. With 
us, growing in the open sun, it does not bloom until 
September. It is a little surprising to find plants bloom- 
ing earlier as we go north. 


Harry L. Burnah, of Redford, New York, reports that 
he has a sweet clover plant blooming this year which is 
now three years old and apparently is perennial. If he 
should be able to develop a true perennial sweet clover 
he will confer a lasting obligation on both farmers and 
beekeepers. 


Noting the reference to fuchsia in the May postscript, 
P. J. St. John writes from New Zealand that the bush 
fuchsia, known as ‘‘Konini” is a hardy tree growing about 
twelve feet high. In that country it can be relied upon 
to yield some nectar every spring. Occasionally it yields 
heavily. The honey he states is extra light amber in 
color, with mild and distinctive flavor. It granulates 
quickly, at times before the combs are capped, thus re- 
quiring prompt extraction. Last year after an interval 
of light harvest for many years, strong colonies stored 
as much as eight supers each from this source. When 
the bees are gathering pollen from the fuchsia they have 
the appearance of carrying two small blue bags. Perhaps 
this shrub might sueceed in the milder climates of this 
country. It certainly sounds attractive to a beekeeper. 


¢ 
Marshfield, 


W. E. Bumegarner, of Missouri, sends a 
specimen of mountain mint with the statement that it 
blooms in midsummer when there is little else for the 
bees. There have been reports of honey from this source 
from several localities in Illinois also. Unfortunately this 
plant has largely been destroyed in most localities. It is 
particularly valuable where there is no sweet clover, 
since it blooms at the same season. 


Newspapers have recently carried a very fantastic story 
to the effect that bees are attracted by the noise of air 
pressure drills or automatic riveting machines, used in 
the construction of some of the high ordinance plants 
now under way. According to the story, the bees at- 
tacked the work crews with disastrous results. The 
writer of the story had evidently heard of the old custom 
of beating tin pans when the bees swarmed and used 
plenty of imagination to explain their presence in the 
vicinity. 


Bevan L. Hugh, of White Rock, British Columbia, re- 
ports that in that mild climate the silver-lace vine blooms 
from early spring until frost in October. The bees work 
the flowers so furiously that at times it sounds as though 
there might be a swarm in the air. Silver-lace vine is 
related to buckwheat and heartsease, both of which are 
abundant sources of nectar. Beemen looking for some- 
thing to plant for the bees will be interested in this re- 
port since the vine blooms for such a long period. The 
growth is luxuriant and the flowers abundant. We have 
tried it twice, but each time it has winter killed. Ap- 
parently it is not quite hardy enough for our severe 
winters, but in milder climates it should be more perma- 
nent. 

J. Murdock, of Banff, Scotland, writes regarding the 
British method of placing frames parallel with entrance 
instead of at right angles as in this country. He finds 
that mouldy combs are much more common in a damp 
climate when frames are parallel with the entrance. After 
mentioning the advantages of an entrance at the side of 
the hive, such as greater convenience for the operator 
who stands at the back of the hive away from flying bees, 
and the better conservation of heat by the colony in 
winter, he concludes that the better ventilation with the 
entrance at the end makes the latter preferable. He 
reports that his bees winter better and start brood rear- 
ing earlier, with entrance at right angles to the frames. 
The question still remains as to whether the side entrance 
might be worth trying in a dry climate like our Midwest. 


Letters from correspondents in Europe are reassuring. 
In spite of bombing and all the discomfort and misery 
that goes with war, they are able to find pleasure with 
the bees. Letters telling in detail of activity in the apiary 
often make slight mention of the war, and that usually 
to tell of inability to secure bees or queens from abroad 
or some equipment that can no longer be had because of 
the restrictions caused by the war. 

+ 

One of the best colonies in our experimental apiary 
must be eliminated because the bees are cross. They 
produced more than 300 pounds of honey the past season 
and the bees are well marked, three banded Italians. It 
is hard to kill the queen in a colony that has piled up the 
honey until the supers are higher than one’s head, but 
nobody wants cross bees. Much time and patience is 
necessary to combine all the desired qualities in one 
strain of bees, but probably it can be done. 


With some colonies eliminated because they fail to re- 
sist disease, some because they are cross and some for 
other reasons, the number to be wintered will be greatly 
reduced. It is the purpose, however, to winter only those 
nearest the desired standard in the hope of improving 
the stock from year to year. In view of results ob- 
tained by natural selection with poultry and farm animals, 
we are confident that stock which is disease resistant and 
at the same time gentle and industrious will soon be 
available. + 

Lespedeza daurica, a new species brought from eastern 
Asia by the Bureau of Plant Industry, at Washington, at- 
tracts the bees as soon as it comes into bloom. The plant 
is no more woody than the one planted so generally 
throughout the Southeast and may prove to be equally 
useful as a forage plant. In our test plots it appears 
to be a better honey plant. 


With the coming of October we leave the experimental 
apiary and the honey plant garden to return to Hamilton. 
There is not much more to be done here until we return 
next April full of anticipation for another season. With 
300 different kinds of plants under observation there is 
something interesting for every day. There are sur- 
prises and thrills as well as many disappointments. It 
requires from one to five years to determine the value of 
a new plant for this environment, so there is always 
plenty to occupy us and much to anticipate. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 





